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TRADING IN DEATH. 


SEVERAL years have now elapsed since it 


began to be clear to the comprehension of | 


most rational men, that the English 


ee 
| had fallen into a condition much to 


e re- 


gretted, in respect of their Funeral customs. | 
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terrible consequences to the living, inevitably 
resulting from the practice of Sarsltes the 
dead in the midst of crowded towns ; and the 
exposition of a system of indecent horror, 
revolting to our nature and disgraceful to 
our age and nation, arising out of the confined 
limits of such burial-grounds, and the avarice 


| A system of barbarous show and expense was|of their proprietors; and the culminating 


found to have gradually erected itself above | 


| the grave, which, while it could possibly 
do no honor to the memory of the dead, 
did great dishonor to the living, as in- 
| ducing them to associate the most solemn 
| of human occasions with unmeaning mum- 
| meries, dishonest debt, profuse waste, and 
| bad example in an utter oblivion of re- 
| sponsibility. The more the subject was 
examined, and the lower the investigation 
| was carried, the more monstrous (as was 
natural) these usages appeared to be, both 
| in themselves and in their consequences. No 
class of society escaped. The competition 
| among the middle classes for superior genti- 
| lity in Funerals—the gentility being estimated 
| by the amount of ghastly folly in which the 
| undertaker was permitted to run riot—de- 
| scended even to the very poor: to whom the 
cost of funeral customs was so ruinous and so 
disproportionate to their means, that they 
formed Clubs among themselves to defray such 
charges. Many of these Clubs, conducted by 
designing villains who preyed upon the 
general infirmity, cheated and wronged the 
poor, most cruelly ; others, by presenting a 
new class of temptations to the wickedest 
natures among them, led to a new class of 
mercenary murders, so abominable in their 
iniquity, that language cannot stigmatize them 
with sufficient severity. That nothing might 
be wanting to complete the general depravity, 
hollowness, and falsehood, of this state of 
things, the absurd fact came to light, that 
immumerable harpies assumed the titles of 





furnishers of Funerals, who possessed no 
Funeral furniture whatever, but who formed | 


point of this gigantic mockery is at last 
arrived at. 

Out of such almost incredible degradation, 
saving that the proof of it is too easy, we are 
still very slowly and feebly emerging. There 
are now, we confidently hope, among the 
middle classes, many, who having made them- 
selves acquainted with these evils through 
the parliamentary papers in which they are 
described, would be moved by no human con- 
sideration to perpetuate the old bad example ; 
but who will leave it as their solemn injunc- 
tion on their nearest and dearest survivors, 
that they shall not, in their death, be made 
the instruments of infecting, either the 
minds or the bodies of their fellow-creatures. 
Among persons of note, such examples 
have not been wanting. The late Duke of 
Sussex did a national service when he 
desired to be laid, in the equality of death, 
in the cemetery of Kensal Green, and not 
with the pageantry of a State Funeral in 
the Royal vault at Windsor. Sir Robert 
Peel requested to be buried at Drayton. 
The late Queen Dowager left a pattern to 
every rank in these touching and admirable 
words. “I die in all humility, knowing 
well that we are all alike before the Throne 
of God; and I request, therefore, that my 
mortal remains be conveyed to the grave 
without any pomp or state. They are to be 
removed to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
where I request to have 4s private and quiet 
a funeral as possible. I particularly desire not 
to be laid out in state. I die in peace and wish 
to be carried to the tomb in peace, and free 
from the vanities and pomp of this world. 











a long file of middlemen between the chief|I request not to be dissected or embalmed, 
mourner and the real tradesman, and who/|and desire to give as little trouble as pos- 
hired out the trappings from one to another | sible.” 

—passing them on like water-buckets at a fire! With such precedents and such facts fresh in 
—every one of them charging his enormous | the general knowledge, and at this transition- 
percentage on his share of the “ black job.”|time in so serious a chapter of our social 
Add to all this, the demonstration, by the | history, the obsolete custom of a State Funeral 
simplest and plainest practical science, of the, has been revived, in miscalled “honor” of 
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the late Duke of Wellington. To whose 
glorious memory be all true honor while 
England lasts ! 

We earnestly submit to our readers that 
there is, and that there can be, no kind of 
“honor in such a revival ; that the more truly 
great the man, the more truly little the 
ceremony ; and that it has been, from first to 
last, a pernicious instance and encouragement 
of the demoralising practice of trading in 
Death. 

It is within the knowledge of the whole 
public, of all diversities of political opinion, 
whether or no any of the Powers that be, 
have traded in this Death—have saved it up, 
and petted it, and made the most of it, and 
reluctantly let it go. On that aspect of the 
question we offer no further remark. 

But, of the general trading spirit which, 
in its inherent emptiness and want of con- 
sistency and reality, the long-deferred State 
Funeral has appropriately awakened, we will 
proceed to furnish a few instances all faith- 
fully copied from the advertising columns of 
The Times. 

First, of seats and refreshments. Passing 
over that desirable first-floor where a party 
could be accommodated with “the use of a 
piano”; and merely glancing at the decorous 
daily announcement of “The Duke of Welling- 
ton Funeral Wine,” which was in such high 
demand that immediate orders were necessary ; 
and also “ The Duke of Wellington Funeral 
Cake,” which “delicious article” could only 
be had of such a baker; and likewise “The 
Funeral Life Preserver,” which could only be 
had of such a tailor; and further “the cele- 
brated lemon biscuits,” at one and fourpence 
per pound, which were considered by the 
manufacturer as the only infallible assuagers 
of the national grief; let us pass in review 
some dozen of the more eligible opportunities 
the public had of profiting by the occasion. 


UDGATE HILL.—tThe fittings and arrange- 
ments for viewing this grand and solemnly imposing 
procession are now completed at this establishment, and 
those who are desirous of obtaining a fine and extensive 
view, combined with every personal convenience and com- 
fort, will do well to make immediate inspection of the 
SEATS now remaining on hand. 


PONERAL, including Beds the night previous.— 

- Tobe LET, a SECOND FLOOR, of three rooms, two 
windows, having a good view of the procession. Terms, 
including refreshment, 10 guineas. Single places, including 
bed and breakfast, from 15s, 


HE DUKE’S FUNERAL.—A first-rate VIEW 


for 15 persons, also good clean beds and a sitting-room 
on reasonable terms. 


SEATS and WINDOWS to be LET, in the best 

part of the Strand, a few doors from Coutts’s banking- 
house. First floor windows, £8 each; second floor, £5 10s. 
each ; third floor, £3 10s. each; two plate-glass shop win- 
dows, £7 each. 


EATS to VIEW the DUKE of WELLINGTON’S 
\? FUNERAL. Best position of all the route, no obstruc- 
tion to the view. Apply Old Bailey. N.B. From the 
above position you can nearly see to St. Paul’s and to 
Temple-bar, 
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PPONEBAL of the late Duke of WELLINGTON, 

To be LET, a SECOND FLOOR, two windows, firing 
and every convenience. Terms moderate foraparty. Also 
a few seats in front, one guinea each. Commanding a view 
from Piccadilly to Pall-mall. 


ponmaas of the DUKE of WELLINGTON,— 

The FIRST and SECOND FLOORS to be LET, 
either by the room or window, suited to gentlemen’s families, 
for whom every comfort and accommodation will be provided, 
and commanding the very best view of this imposing 
spectacle. The ground floor is also fitted up with commo- 
dious seats, ranging in price from one guinea. Apply on 
the premises. 


HE DUKE’S FUNERAL.—Terms very moderate, 
—TWO FIRST FLOOR ROOMS, with balcony and 
private entrance out of the Strand. The larger room 
capable of holding 15 persons. The small room to be let for 
eight guineas. 
HE DUKE’S FUNERAL.—To be LET, a 
SHOP WINDOW, with seats erected for about 30, 
for 25 guineas, Also a Furnished First Floor, with two 
large windows. One of the best views in the whole range 


from Temple-bar to St. Paul’s. Price 35 guineas. A few 
single seats one guinea each, 


HE FUNERAL PROCESSION of the DUKE of 
WELLINGTON. — Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, 
decidedly the best position in the whole route, a few 
SEATS still DISENGAGED, which will be offered at 
reasonable prices. An early application is requisite, as 
they are fast filling up. Also a few placeson the roof. A 
most excellent view. 


JPONERAL of the Late DUKE of WELLING- 

TON.—To be LET, in the best part of the Strand,a 
SECOND FLOOR, for £10; a Third Floor, £7 10s., con- 
taining two windows in each; front seats in shop, at one 
guinea. 


HE DUKE’S FUNERAL.—To be LET, for 25 
guineas to a genteel family, in one of the most com- 
manding situations in the line of route,a FIRST FLOOR, 
with safe balcony, and ante-room. Will accommodate 20 
persons, with an uninterrupted and extensive view for all. 
For a family of less number a reduction will be made, 
Every accommodation will be afforded. 


But above all let us not forget the 
OTICE TO CLERGYMEN.—T. C. Fleet-street, 


has reserved for clergymen exclusively, upon condition 
only that they appear in their surplices, FOUR FRONT 
SEATS, at £1 each; four second tier, at 15s, each; four 
third tier, at 12s. 6d. ; four fourth tier, at 10s.; four fifth tier, 
at 7s. 6d.; and four sixth tier, at5s. All the other seats are 
respectively 40s., 30s., 20s., 16s., 10s. 


The anxiety of this enterprising tradesman 
to get up a reverend tableau in his shop- 
window of four-and-twenty clergymen all on 
six rows, is particularly commendable, and 
appears to us to shed a remarkable grace on 
the solemnity. 

These few specimens are collected at 
random from scores upon scores of such 
advertisements, mingled with descriptions 
of non-existent ranges of view, and with 
invitations to a few agreeable gentlemen who 
are wanted to complete a little assembly of 
kindred souls, who have laid in abundance 
of “refreshments, wines, spirits, provisions, 
fruit, plate, glass, china,” and other light 
matters too numerous to mention, and who 
keep “good fires.” On looking over them we 
are constantly startled by the words in large 
capitals, “WovuLp to Gop Nicitr on BLUCHER 
WERE comE!” which, referring to a work of 
art, are relieved by a legend setting forth how 
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the lamented hero observed of it, “in his 
characteristic manner, ‘Very good; very 
good indeed,’” O Art! Yow too trading in 
Death ! 

Then, autographs fall into their place in the 
State Funeral train. The sanctity of a seal, 
or the confidence of a letter, is a meaningless 
phrase that has no place in the vocabulary of 
the Traders in Death. Stop, trumpets, in 
the Dead March, and blow to the world how 
characteristic we autographs are ! 


ELLINGTON AUTOGRAPHS.—TWO conse- 
cutive LETTERS of the DUKE’S (1848) highly 
characteristic and authentic, with the Correspondence, &e. 
that elicited them, the whole forming quite a literary 


curiosity, for £15. 

\ ELLINGTON AUTOGRAPHS.—To be DIS- 
POSED OF, TWO AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 

the DUKE of WELLINGTON, one dated Walmer Castle, 

9th October, 1834, the other London, 17th May, 1843, with 

their post-marks and seals. 


\ ELLINGTON.— THREE original NOTES, 

averaging 2} pages each, (not lithographs,) seal, and 
envelopes, to be SOLD. Supposed to be the most characte- 
ristic of his Grace yet published. The highest sum above 
£30 for the two, or £20 for the one, which is distinct, will be 
accepted. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, by a retired officer, 

FIVE LETTERS and NOTES of the late HERO— 
three when Sir A. Wellesley. Alsoa large Envelope. All 
with seals. Apply personally, or by letter. 


\HE DUKE’S LETTERS.—TWO highly iute- 
resting LETTERS, authentic, and relating to a most 
amusing and characteristic circumstance, to be SOLD. 


HE DUKE of WELLINGTON.—AUTOGRAPH 
LETTER to a lady, with seal and envelope. This is 
quite in the Duke’s peculiar style, and will be parted with 
for the highest offer. Apply where the letter can 
be seen, : 


F M. the DUKE of WELLINGTON.—To be 
* SOLD, by a member of the family, to whom it was 
written, an ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTER of the 
late Duke of Wellington, on military affairs, six pages long, 
in the best preservation. Price £30. 


IELD-MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLING- 
TONS AUTOGRAPH—A highly characteristic 
LETTER of the DUKE’S for DISPOSAL, wherein he 
alludes to his living 100 years, date 1847, with envelope. 
Seal, with crest perfect. £10 will be taken, 


UKE of WELLINGTON.—An AUTOGRAPH 

LETTER of the DUKE, written immediately after the 

death of the Duchess in 1831, is for SALE; also Two Au- 
tograph Envelopes franked and sealed. 


UKE of WELLINGTON. — AUTOGRAPH 
BUSINESS LETTER, envelope, seal, post-mark, &c. 
complete. Style courteous and highly characteristic, Will 
be shown by the party and at the place addressed. Price £15. 


IELD-MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
—TWO AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of His Grace, one 
written in his 61st, the other in his 72d year, both first-rate 
specimens of his characteristic graphic style, and on an 
important subject, to be SOLD. ‘Their genuineness can be 
fully proved. 


HE DUKE of WELLINGTON.—A very curious 

DOCUMENT, partly printed, and the rest written by 
His Grace toa lady. This is well worthy of a place in the 
cabinet of the curious, There is nothing like it, Highest 
offer will be taken. 


O be SOLD, SIX AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 

from F.M. the Duke of WELLINGTON, with enve- 

lopes and seals, which have been most generously given to 
aid a lady in distressed circumstances. 


ets 





THE DUKE of WELLINGTON.—A lady has in 
her possession a LETTER; written by his Grace on 
the 18th of June, in the present yeur, and will be happy to 
DISPOSE OF the same. The letter is rendered more 
valuable by its being written on the last anniversary 
which his Grace was spared to celebrate. The letter bears 
date from Apsley House, with perfect envelope and seal. 


CLERGYMAN has TWO LETTERS, with 

Envelopes, addressed to him by the late DUKE, and 
bearing striking testimony to the extent of his Grace’s 
private charities, to be DISPOSED OF at the highest 
offer (for one or both), received by the 18th instant. The 
offers may be contingent on further particulars being satis- 
factory. 


THE DUKE of WELLINGTON.—A widow, in 

deep distress, has in her possession an AUTOGRAPH 
LETTER of his Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
written in 1830, enclosed and directed in an envelope, and 
sealed with his ducal coronet, which she would be happy to 
PART WITH for a trifle. 


ALUABLE ‘AUTOGRAPH NOTE of the late 
Duke of WELLINGTON, dated March 27, 1850, to be 
SOLD, for £20, by the gentleman to whom it was addressed, 
together with envelope, perfect impression of Duca] seal, 
and Knightsbridge post-mark distinct. The whole in 
excellent preservation. A better specimen of the noble 
Duke’s handwriting and highly characteristic style cannot 
be seen, 


NE of the last LETTERS of the DUKE of 

WELLINGTON for DISPOSAL, dated from Walmer 
Castle within a day or two of his death, highly characte- 
ristic, with seal and post-marks distinct. This being pro- 
bably the last letter written by the late Duke its interest as 
a relic must be greatly enhanced. The highest offer 
accepted. May be seen on application. 


HE GREAT DUKE.—A LETTER of the 

GREAT HERO, dated March 27, 1851,to be SOLD. 
Also a beautiful Letter from Jenny Lind, dated June 20, 
1852. The highest offer will be accepted. Address with 
offers of price. 


Miss Lind’s autograph would appear to 
have lingered in the shade until the Funeral 
Train came by, when it modestly stepped into 
the procession and took a conspicuous place. 
We are in doubt which to admire most ; the 
ingenuity of this little stroke of business ; or the 
affecting delicacy that sells “probably the last 
letter written by the late Duke” before the 
aged hand that wrote it under some manly 
sense of duty, is yet withered in its grave ; or 
the piety of that excellent clergyman—did he 
appear in his surplice in the front row of 
T. C.’s shop-window ?—who is so anxious to 
sell “striking testimony to the extent of His 
Grace’s private charities ;” or the generosity of 
that Good Samaritan who poured “ six letters 
with envelopes and seals” into the wounds 
of the lady in distressed circumstances. 

Lastly come the relics—precious rémem- 
brances worn next to the bereaved heart, 
like Hardy’s miniature of Nelson, and never 
to be wrested from the advertisers but with 
ready money, 


EMENTO of the late DUKE of WELLINGTON. 

—To be DISPOSED OF, a LOCK of the late illus- 

trious DUKE’S HAIR. Can be guaranteed. The highest 
offer will be accepted. Apply by letter prepaid. 


HE DUKE of WELLINGTON.—A LOCK of 
HAIR of the late Duke of WELLINGTON to be DIS- 
POSED OF, now in the possession of a widow lady. Cut 
off the morning the Queen was crowned. Apply by letter, 
post paid. 
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ALUABLE RELIC of the late DUKE of WEL- 

LINGTON.—A lady, having in her possession a quan- 

tity of the late illustrious DUKE’S HAIR, cut in 1841, is 

willing to PART WITH a portion of the same for £25. 

Satisfactory proof will be given of its identity, and of how 

it came into the owner's possession, on application by letter, 
pre-paid. 


ELIC of the DUKE of WELLINGTON for 
SALE.—The son of the late well-known haircutter to 
his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, at Strathfieldsaye, 
has a small quantity of HAIR, that his father cut from the 
Duke's head, which he is willing to DISPOSE OF. Any 
one desirous of possessing such a relic of England’s 
— are requested to make their offer for the same, by 
etter. 


ELICS of the late DUKE of WELLINGTON.— | 


For SALE, a WAISTCOAT, in good preservation, 
worn by his Grace some years back, which can be well 
authenticated as such. 


Next, a very choice article—quite unique— | 
the value of which may be presumed to be 
considerably enhanced by the conclusive im- 
—av of its being doubted in the least | 

egree by the most suspicious mind. 


MEMENTO of the DUKE of WELLINGTON.— 

La Mort de Napoleon, Ode d’ Alexandre Manzoni, avec 
la Traduction en Francais, par Edmond Angelini, de 
Venise.—A book, of which the above is the title, was torn 
up by the Duke and thrown by him from the carriage, in 
which he was riding, as he was passing through Kent: the 
pieces of the book were collected and put together by a 
person who saw the Duke tear it and throw the same away. 
Any person desirous of obtaining the above memento will 
be communicated with. 


Finally, a literary production of astonish- 
ing brilliancy and spirit; without which, 


[Conducted by 


| the silent respect of the whole country with 
|the simple honors of a military commander, 
| we do not doubt; but that, in that case, the 
|traders would have been discouraged from 
holding anything like this Public Fair and 

Great Undertakers’ Jubilee over his remains, 
| we doubt as little. It is idle to attempt to con- 
inect the frippery of the Lord Chamberlain's 
| Office and the Herald’s College, with the 


awful passing away of that vain shadow in 
\which man walketh and disquieteth himself | 
in vain. There is a great gulf set between 
the two which is set there by no mortal 
hands, and cannot by mortal hands be 
| bridged across. Does any one believe that, | 
|otherwise, “the Senate” would have been 
|“mourning its hero” (in the likeness of a 


| French Field-Marshal) on Tuesday evening, 


and that the same Senate would have been | 


\in fits of laughter with Mr. Hume on Wed- 


nesday afternoon when the same hero was | 
still in question and unburied ? 

The mechanical exigencies of this journal | 
render it necessary for these remarks to be | 
written on the evening of the State Funeral, | 
We have already indicated in these pages 
that we consider the State Funeral a mistake, 
and we hope temperately to leave the ques- 
tion here for temperate consideration. It is 
easy to imagine how it may have done much 
harm, and it is hard to imagine how it can | 
have done any good. It is only harder to 
suppose that it can have afforded a grain of 
satisfaction to the immediate descendants of 
the great Duke of Wellington, or that it can 





we are authorized to state, no nobleman’s 
or gentleman’s library can be considered 
complete. 


UKE of WELLINGTON and SIR R. PEEL.— 

A talented, interesting, and valuable WORK, on 
Political Economy and Free Trade, was published in 1830, 
and immediately bought up by the above statesmen, except 
one copy, which is now for DISPOSAL. Apply by letter 
only. 


Here, for the reader’s sake, we terminate 
our quotations. They might easily have been 
extended through the whole of the present 
number of this Journal. 

We believe that a State Funeral at this time 
of day—apart from the ne con- 
fusing effect it has on the general mind, as to 
the necessary union of funeral expense and 

omp with funeral respect, and the consequent 
injury it may do to the cause of a great reform 
most necessary for the benefit of all classes of 
society—is, in itself, so plainly a pretence of 
being what it is not: is so unreal, such a 
substitution of the form for the substance: 
is so cut and dried, and stale: is such a 
palpably got up theatrical trick: that it puts 
the dread solemnity of death to flight, and 
encourages these shameless traders in their 
dealings on the very coffin-lid of departed 
greatness. That private letters and other 
memorials of the great, Duke of Wellington 
would still have been advertised and sold, 
though he had been laid in his grave amid 


reflect the faintest ray of lustre on so bright | 
aname. If it were assumed that such a cere- 
monial was the general desire of the English 
people, we would reply that that assumption 
was founded on a miscohception of the po- 

ular character, and on a low estimate of 
the general sense ; and that the sooner both 
were better appreciated in high places, the 
better it could not fail to be for us all 
Taking for granted at this writing, what we 
hope may be assumed without any violence 
to the truth ; namely, that the ceremonial was 
in all respects well conducted, and that the 
English people sustained throughout, the high 
character they have nobly earned, to the shame 
of their silly detractors among their own 
countrymen ; we must yet express our hope | 
that State Funerals in this land went down | 
to their tomb, most fitly, in the tasteless and | 
tawdry Car that nodded and shook through 
the streets of London on the eighteenth of 
November, eighteen hundred and fifty-two. 
And sure we are, with large consideration for 
opposite opinions, that when History shall res- 
cue that very ugly machine—worthy to pass 
under decorated Temple Bar, as decorated 
Temple Bar was worthy to receive it—from the 
merciful shadows of obscurity, she will reflect 
with amazement — remembering his true, 
manly, modest, self-contained, and genuine 
character—that the man who, in making it 
the last monster of its race, rendered his last 




















Charles Dickens.) 


WHEN I SERVED IN THE MILITIA. 


THE time ?—more than twelve years ago. 
The place ?—a small dirty village on the 
frontiers of Westphalia ; a grey old church 
with an apoplectic steeple, a churchyard filled 
with turf-covered mounds, with the pastor’s 
cows grazing between them; a straw-roofed 
parsonage on the one side, and a massive 
| stone building, with large windows and a tiled 
roof on a gentle slope, on the other, surrounded 
by a score or so of cottages, forming a very 
| dirty street and backed by orchards ; behind 
the church a woody hill, surmounted in the 
distance by other hills ; the green leaves just 
shooting forth, and rooks and crows by the 
hundred winging their way through the clear 
racy air. 

I sat on the stone seat by the door, doing 
nothing. I looked at the hills and wished to 
fly over them. I was in that foolish, romantic, 
dozing mood in which boys will indulge at 
| that dangerous age when they are too old for 
| play, too active for study, and too young for 

the serious business of life. 
| I was just touching upon twenty. So, as I 
| sat dreaming of wild journeys and adventures 
in foreign lands, of caravans, robbers, bivouacs, 
and fierce wars, I was suddenly awoke by the 
rattling of a metal sheath upon the stones. I 


looked up, and was at once brought back to} 


the realities of every-day Prussian life. A 
very tall gendarme stood right before me. 

These gendarmes exist still in Prussia, 
but the cut of their dress has, within the 
short space of twelve years, become matter 
for history. Now, as well as then, the corps 
of country gendarmes is recruited from the 
regiments of the King’s guard. They are all 
tall, fine-looking, middle-aged men, dis- 
seminated through the country districts and 
placed at the disposition of the Landriithe. 
They are a kind of mounted police in military 
uniform, armed with pistols, carbines, and 
troopers’ swords. Steel-clattering, bristly- 
bearded, rough-spoken men are they, and 
very awful objects to small boys and full- 
grown vagabonds. 

The gendarme, standing before me, asked 
my name. I had no reason to conceal it, and 
besides, it was then in Prussia exactly as it is 
now: he must be a bold man indeed who 
refuses to answer any question which any one 
in the King’s livery chooses to ask. 

“Becher is your name, is it?” said he 
thoughtfully, looking over a large bundle of 
small bits of coarse paper, which he produced, 
Heaven knows from what mysterious depdt ; 
for the tail-coat of that time had no pockets. 
“ Becher, is it? Then,” said he, singling out 
one particular bit of grey paper, “this is for 
you, and mind you attend to it.” 

Saying which, and placing the paper in my 
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enduring service to the country he had loved 
| and served so faithfully, was Arthur Duke of 
| Wellington. 
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hand, he turned upon his- heel and marched 
on right into the village. 

“Mind you attend to it!” I was very ready 
to do so; yearning as I was for excitement 
and some change of scene. And when a 
Prussian youth of my age receives a billet 
from the hands of such a messenger, he may 
be pretty certain that there will be some 
extremely violent changes, both of scene and 
circumstance, in store for him. 

The paper was printed exactly like a 
tax-paper, with here and there a name or num- 
ber in writing, exactly like a tax-paper too. 
In fact it was atax-paper. It summoned me to 
pay my quotum towards the requirements of 
the War-Office—with my person. It com- 
manded the p.p. Julius Becher—born at 
Glogau in the year 1819, and now residing in 
the commune of Miillenbach in the district of 
Gummersbach, Government circle of Cologne, 
and within the allotment of the twenty-ninth 
regiment of the Landwehr—to appear on a 
certain day before the Kreis-Ersatz Commis- 
sion at Gummersbach, to be then and there 
dealt with according to the pleasure of the 
said Commission. And the said Julius Becher 
was specially admonished by a postscript, that 
in case he failed to appear, or if he were 
feloniously to absent himself, he would be 
considered a deserter under such and such a 
or of the Military Code, supported 

y another paragraph of the Landrecht ; 
and that he would be subject to certain 
pains and penalties enumerated in the said 
paragraphs. 

I was quite bewildered. How could this 
paper ever have found me? What could the 
Commission, or the Landrath, or even the 
Biirgermeister of the commune know about 
me, my place of nativity, and the year of my 
birth? It had so happened that my parents 
having removed from Glogau when I was 
very young to another town, which they 
left when I was not much older, I had 
been a temporary sojourner in all parts of 
the kingdom; and, without -any intention 
of concealment, I still had reason to be- 
lieve that I was one of the lost children of 
the Prussian State. I expected to see my 
name gazetted some day or other among the 
list of those who were wanted for the con- 
scription. My case was, indeed, an instance of 


the watchfulness of the State. The register 


of conscription had followed the vagabond 
boy from place to place ;—from Silesia to the 
Baltic, and from the Baltic to the Rhine, 
untif the day on which the War-Office 
could claim his body; and with that day 
came the gendarme and the coarse, printed 
tax-paper. 

The care which the War-Office took to 
collect all the recruits was wonderful. All 
the young fellows of my age had the same 
form of summons served upon them ; placards 
were posted on the church-doors, and charges 
were delivered from the pulpits exhorting all 
youths of twenty, who might have been 
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forgotten, to*proceetl forthwith to the Biirger- 
meister, and register their names as liable 
to service. And I believe, if amy were for- 
gotten, they did register.. They could not 
hope to avoid detection for any length of 
time. 

The conscription was fixed on Monday, the 
eighteenth of the month, eighteen hundred 
and thirty nine. The whole of the pre- 
vious week anxious fathers and mothers 
might be seen besieging the office of the 
Biirgermeister, or making their humble repre- 
sentations to the pastor, and in some instances 
to the schoolmaster. The conscription, though 
established for many years, was not alto- 
gether popular among the older peasants, 
who could not and would not understand by 
what right the King took their boys from the 
plough and the thrashing-floor, to play at 
soldiers in some distant town. What was to 
become of the fields without Wilhelm ? and 
how could old Schénenberg ever get his hay 
in without Karl? The King was high 
and mighty, and his will must be done, 
but if the Herr Biirgermeister would speak 
a word at the right time, the Herren of the 
Commission would certainly relent and spare 
Wilhelm or Karl, at least for a year or 
two, until the younger boys were fit for field 
work. 

I. made it my business to get upon a 
familiar chatty sort of footing with the 
Biirgermeister. I asked him about the anti- 
military tastes of the older peasantry, and 
understood from him that matters had been 


much worse years ago, when the new system | 


was first established. Previous to the French 
war the Prussian army, like the English army 
of the present day, consisted of volunteers, 
with this difference—that the necessity of a 
great number of troops, and the comparative 
smallness of the sums which the State could 
devote to the acquiring and maintaining 
them, encouraged all sorts of low trickery 
and even acts of violence on the part of the 
recruiting officers. The service was for life, 
or until the soldiers were disabled. The 
usual plan was to make the men drunk, lock 
them up, and take them to the depdt in irons 
like so many convicts. A great many of them 
were convicts. Vagabonds, whenever they 
could be apprehended, were forcibly enlisted ; 
acts of petty larceny, instead of being 
punished with the treadmill, were almost 
always punished by forcible enrolment. The 
arrival of a recruiting officer in any place 
caused a general jail delivery ; and, all crimi- 
nals who were not destined for the scaffold, 
had to exchange the prison dress for the King’s 
uniform. 

It was not an easy task to establish the} 
present Prussian army on such rotten ground. 
Public opinion was against it. The three| 
years’ military service, which the State | 
demanded from each subject, was con-| 
sidered in the light of the demand of an| 
income-tax, “for three years.” ‘Three years, 
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|meister, stroking his moustaches, “slay my 


(Condueted by 


every one apprehended, meant always. That 
the State, especially in peace, would not spend 
its annual income of soldiers, and that some 
must be discharged to make room for others, 
seemed, however, obvious enough. In the 
opinion of many, the terms soldier and 
ruffian were synonymous. Hence it required 
severe and even tyrannical measures to pre- 
vent parents and guardians from hiding their 
sons and wards. 

All this the Biirgermeister told me,together 
with strange stories of the cunning devices 
and stratagems which some of the country 
people of his youth resorted to, in order to 
avoid the dreaded conscription. For a long 
time the young men cut off their fingers ; until 
it was decreed that the maimed recruits 
should be enlisted in the Train corps. They 
were dressed in coarse grey cloth, like so 
many convicts, and employed as drivers of 
artillery and baggage waggons. There were 
other young men who listened to the advice 
of old women cunning in herbs; and who, 
by dint of some poisonous salve, made 
their legs swell and fester. That was the 
way, said the Biirgermeister, in which lame 
old Lihr, the drunkard, escaped the conscrip- 
tion. They sent him to the hospital, but the 
surgeons could not cure his leg—(it was 
presumed that he contrived to use the old 
crone’s salve while under treatment)—and he 
was sent back limping, “and he limps,” said 
| the Biirgermeister, “and has an open sorein his 
leg to this day. Itis a visitation, Herr Becher 
—a special visitation to teach our young men 
that the King’s will must be done. The 
King’s service is God’s service, and he who 
deserts from the one is a deserter from the 
other. I would rather,” added the Biirger- 





son with my own hand (which would have 
been difficult, for he had no children) than 
do aught to enable him to desert from the 
King’s service.” 

Phrases of this kind belong to the stock-in- 
trade of a Prussian functionary. He who 
repeats them often enough and loud enough 
has a good chance of promotion, Knowing 
this, the Biirgermeister spoke out on every 
occasion; but, with all his apparent fierceness, 
he was really a kind man, and on the day of 
the conscription, he used his utmost endea- 
vours to obtain freedom or a respite for 
several of the poorer recruits in his commune. 

The approach of that grand day was re- 
markable for various sly manceuvres on the 
part of those who had hopes to be declared 
“invalids” on account of bodily weakness. 
Others, being small and thin, expected to’ be 
“put back” for a year or two; for, whena 
recruit is not strong enough at the legal age, 
he is told to go home and come back next 
year, or the year after. The weak and small 
men did all they could to appear weaker and 
smaller. They neither ate nor slept, that 








their faces might be pale and their muscles 
flabby, on the day of inspection. 
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At midnight, on the seventeenth, the whole 
troop—about two hundred—from the hamlets 
and villages of the commune, mustered before 
the Biirgermeister’s house ; and, preceded by 
him, with the pastor and schoolmaster bringing 
up the rear, we marched through the dewy 
forests to Gummersbach, where the Commis- 
sion sat, 
singing on the road; much joking, and one 
or two quarrels ; but the combatants were 
speedily severed by the Biirgermeister’s inter- 
ference, who threatened to denounce them as 
“ripe for the barracks.” 
Gummersbach, we became all more sub- 
dued ; only the wild fellows among us 
walked together in small troops, ready to 
pick quarrels with the young fellows from 
the other communes, who were likewise to 
pass muster before the Commission on that 
day. 
i» The various communes always fight on 


‘conscription day. It is a time-honoured cus- | 


tom and it is always done, in spite of a large 
| body of gendarmes which ‘accompany the 
| ,Commission for the express purpose of pre- 
venting quarrels. While the Commission was 


sitting, the young men were tolerably orderly ; 
but, in the afternoon, on their way home, the 
war of the communes was 
fiercely than ever. 

Behold, then, the large yard of the only 
hotel of which the town of Gummersbach 
can boast, filled with a motley throng of 


resumed more 


youths between the ages of from twenty to 
twenty-three. Each commune drawn up 
separately — Marienheide on the east side, 
Hiilsenbusch on the west, Gimborn on the 
north, and Neustadt on the south—all 
in military order; each division with a real 
sergeant at its head, and gendarmes walk- 
ing up and down between them, rattling their 
heavy swords and stroking their moustaches: 
every one looking to the door of the hotel, 
wondering when the “ gentlemen” will be 
ready, and which commune will have to go 
first. At length an orderly marched out. 

“ Marienheide vor !” 

The commune of Marienheide pressed for- 
ward in spite of the admonitions of the 
sergeant to keep places, and march in a 
soldier-like manner. Close to the steps of 
the door they were ranged in lines of twelve 
each, 

Another word of command, and the front 
rank marched into the house, up the stairs, 
and straight into the large saloon. There, 
awful to behold, sat the Commission: a 
real Major, with fringed epaulets—corpulent 
as becomes a Major—and two thin lieutenants, 
with the Landrath and the posse of Biirger- 
meisters. 

“Show them up.” 

Two gendarmes, who until then were con- 
cealed behind the door, darted forward, and 
one man after another was seized and pushed 
up to the table. 


There was much shouting and| 


As we approached | 
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voice. “Any reasons why you should not 
serve ? Any objections ?” 

There was very little to be said. The Biir- 
germeister put in a word or two, appealing 
to the Landrath; the Landrath could not 
exactly see the force of the Biirgermeister’s 
reasons. He left it to the Major. That 
laconic warrior placed his hand on the hilt of 
his sword, and said 

“To the doctor !” 

Forthwith the astonished recruit was 
hurried to a small room, was stripped, and 
exposed to the examination of a military 
surgeon who made a note of his opinion, and 
handed the paper to the gendarmes. Recruit, 
gendarmes, and the surgeon’s note, were again 
brought up to the table, and the Major gave 
his decision : 

“Put back one year,” or “ Put back two 
years,” as the case: may be. But in the 
majority of cases the order was: 

“Put him down for the Grand Commission.” 

And the recruit was put down for the Grand 
Commission accordingly. 

The Grand Commission is held in the fall of 
the year. It disposes of those whom the Lesser 
Commission has picked out for service, 
and distributes them to the various corps 
of the army. The Lesser Commission de- 
cides as to the fitness of the men ; the Grand 
Commission picks out the giants, and sends 
them to the guards; the short, stout men 
are given to the hussars; active men of 
moderate size are noted down for the lancers ; 
the great men are distributed among the 
various regiments of infantry. It struck me 
at the time, as a fault in the system, that 
little or no account is taken of the inclina- 
tions of the recruits; that men who hate 
walking are, without any apparent necessity, 
sent to the foot regiments; and nervous youths, 
to whom horseback is torture, are drafted 
into cavalry corps. Perhaps this is done to 
break their tempers from the first, and to 
show them that, in military affairs, the 
soldier’s inclination and convenience go for 
nothing. J had no reason to complain ; for 
the Colonel who headed the Grand Com- 
mission was kind enough to make an excep- 
tion in my favour, and to allow me the choice of 
my corps. I chose the Rifles. 

After the Grand Commission, we were all 
allowed to go home for a few months. The 
future heroes of the infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery—inecluding six fine young men, who 
had been picked out for the corps of miners— 
followed their usual avocations, as if there 
were no army or Grand Recruiting Com- 
mission in the world, There was a little 
swaggering now and then: a few preposterous 
attempts at military bearing ; and, after 
church, the boys would sneer and the girls 
would giggle at an incipient moustache ; but, 
in all other respects, we remained civilians 
until our time was up, and the tall gendarme 
made his appearance again with a fresh set of 


“Name?” said the Major in an awful| printed forms, ordering the recruits to make 
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their appearance in the district town, and to 
march off to the depdt at Cologne; where 
all the recruits of the province were to have 
a grand rendezvous. 

To hear was to obey. Early on the morn- 
ing of the appointed day, the whole of the 
soldier population for that year was drawn 
up before the Landrath’s office. That func- 
tionary made us a short speech about duty 
and patriotism, and advised us to march 
“ With God for King and Fatherland.” We 
gave three cheers, and walked up the high 


street out of the town ; two infantry soldiers | 


in heavy marching order leading the way ; 
while a lieutenant on horseback, supported 
by a sergeant and a couple of soldiers, brought 
up the rear. 

Theirs was a disagreeable duty. We were 
all in a hybrid condition. The constituted 
authorities, do what they would, could not 
prevent our cheering every carriage as we 
marched along the high road; or carrying 


our bundles, in most unmilitary fashion, on | 


the ends of our sticks; each man being 
dressed in his worst, since, for the next three 
years, we were all to be clothed at the King’s 
expense. In the evening, when we came into 
quarters, there was no getting us into bed; 
and in the morning it was quite as difficult 
to get us out of bed. Thenthere was a great 
bother to make us take to the road. The 
lieutenant and his myrmidons bore all our 
freaks with exemplary patience; but the 


sergeant vowed, with many a round oath, 
that “he’d tame us thoroughly when he got us 


into regimental training.” He was laughed at 
for his pains ; for there was not one of us who 
did not imagine, and there is not, I believe, 
one of the many thousand young recruits who 
are yearly marched to the Prussian depéts, 
but thinks—as we thought—that nothing is 
more easy than to brave the fury of a whole 
staff ; and that the army has been altogether 
in the dark as to the true independence of 
the soldier until we show them what the true 
independence of the soldier is. 

Amiable illusions these; they came natu- 
rally, and went more naturally still. We got 
silent enough when, trudging along tlie dusty 
road, we neared the fortifications of Deutz. 
But when we passed over the drawbridge 
and through the narrow vaulted gate, where 
our footsteps made an ominous echo; when, 
emerging into the broad straggling streets of 
Deutz, the clear light of day fell upon our 
motley and travel-stained throng—where 
dragoons, artillery-men, and foot-soldiers, 
sauntering along in little knots, stood still 
to see us pass, mustering us as if we were 
so many cattle ; and when our escort, stern 
and unbending as they were, paid the military 
honours to every officer who passed along, 
and when these officers showed by their 
conduct that this was not an extraordinary 
civility on the part of our valiant guardians, 
but that the “presenting” of the musket 
was a matter of course—then, indeed, we all 
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felt very small, and many a longing look was 
cast back to the blue mountains where military 
law and martial discipline were never heard 
of. All our bravado exploded into a last 
burst of singing, 


“ At Strasburg on the rampart 
My sorrow did begin,” 


as we passed the bridge of boats, and gained 
our temporary quarters in Cologne. 

The morning found us very tractable, 
We were drawn up in a grand square, 
and all the other recruits of the province 
were drawn up with us. Officers by the 
dozen—tall officers and short officers, young 
officers and old officers, stout officers and 
slim officers—walked round us and right 
through the midst of us, talking and joking, 
and conducting themselves exactly as if we 
were so many posts and blocks of stone. We 
looked for sympathy to the private soldiers 
who stood by; but their behaviour, too, was’ 
repulsive and supercilious. Alas! we had 
yet to learn what a wretched, contemptible 
animal a “raw recruit” is, even in the eyes of 
the youngest soldier who has once taken his*® 
place in a company. 

At length the commandant made his ap- 
pearance. We were told off according to 
our various corps ; and we, who had to travel 
in search of our regiments to some distant 
towns, witnessed the capture of our brethren, 
who were given up to Cologne regiments, 
and marched off to their respective barracks 
forthwith. Our departure was delayed for 
a few days ; and, strolling on the Neumarkt 
in the course of the second day, we had the 
pleasure of seeing our respected companions 
and fellow-sufferers clad in the most ungainly 
of fatigue dresses, practising the goose step, and 
looking altogether as miserable as the tamest 
recruits can look. They were mere worms, 
their wills and inclinations extracted from 
them ; who could never regain their confidence 
until they had mounted their first guard. 

I pass over the march from the depdt to 
the quarters of my corps at Natzlar; where 
we—about a hundred “Schiitzen,” from all 
parts of the province—arrived one very rainy 
afternoon. We were immediately taken to 
the barracks, and distributed among the 
various rooms, each room receiving its com- 
plement of recruits, We, too, had to walk 
about in the cast-off clothes of the last gene- 
ration of Rifles, and we, too, had to practise 
the goose step; but the infliction was not 
nearly so severe in our case as in that of our 
poor brethren of the Cologne infantry. They 
had not much drill, but a vast deal of rifle 
practice in their open air shooting-galleries. 
The corps was villanous in the parade march— 
that great criterion of military efficiency in the 
eyes of Brandenburg princes and Inspectors 
of Divisions. I still remember with vivid 
pleasure the attempts which were every now 
and then made to perfect us in that difficult 
manceuvre. Old Major Holleben, seated on 
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a plethoric white horse, would fume and 
swear to no purpose whatever. The Rifles 
were the Rifles. They were capital shots, 
but of the parade march they invariably made 
a mess; we were, as Major Holleben gra- 
phically described us, “ capital stragglers.” 
Field manceuvres in fine weather—march- 
ing out, dispersing through a plantation, dodg- 
ing behind trees, lying down behind hedges or 
in dry ditches, and letting fly at all sorts of 
imaginary foes ; scrambling, leaping, creeping, 
advancing and retreating to the deep ringing 
sounds of the bugle. Rifle practice in winter 
and bad weather—a short parade on Sunday 
mornings and a merry careless life all the 
week through—these were, indeed, happy | 
days. The discipline was pretty strict ; but | 
a soldier who knows his duty and does it, | 
may laugh at the provost. Our scrapes (for 
we did get into scrapes) were confined to} 
rows with the students from the neigh- 
bouring university of Giessen; and I verily | 
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their smart uniforms and the formidable 
weapon which was slung to theirside. They 
seemed to have obtained a freer use of their 
limbs ; they looked, talked, and acted dif- 
ferently ; and, above all, they were trained to 
punctuality and to a proper division of time. 
The great advantage of the Prussian military 
system, as I take it, is ;—that imposing military 
duty on all the male subjects of the State, 
there is in that duty nothing lowering. The 
King’s blue coat is the common lot of all men. 
No able-bocied man is exempted, unless he 
be the only son of a widow. No man, be he 
ever so rich, can purchase his freedom or a 
substitute, because each man has to do service 
for himself. Luck will not avail a man, for 
there is no ballot; there is no picking and 
choosing, no leaving that one or taking that 
one ; it is a tax which every one must pay 
with his body and his time. It is hard in a 
few exceptional cases ; but, surrounded as we 
are by bad neighbours, and compelled to keep 








believe the officers liked our pugnacity ; for,| up a large standing army, the Prussian can 
although there were many inquiries after us,| better afford to learn the duty of a soldier 
nothing ever came of them. Now and then | than to pay for an artificial army, raised by 
some contumacious rogue was sent into arrest bounties and kept at great expense. 

for contradicting an officer : or some careless} The military education of the Prussian 
fellow was punished for want of cleanliness| does, indeed, interfere with his usual avoca- 
or of punctuality ; but, on the whole, punish- | cations, at least to some extent. But those 
— — rare ae ~ aoe ha | ra Sas is ee — to pacer . 
and jau corps i is Maje .| 1s to the mass of people—young men of libera 
What we “Disliked most was the school. We} education, who Shae thal ww to make in the 
thought it a pedantic affair to be compelled | world, have very liberal provisions made to 
to sit on forms like boys ; while the officers, | them by the military law. If they can prove 
by turns, lectured and examined us on the! their liberal education by passing an exami- 
structure and capabilities of the rifle, the! nation in history, geography, mathematics, 
classes and meanings of signals, on guard | and languages, add ft ey are wealthy 
duty, skirmishing, and the whole theory of enough to provide their own outfit, and pay 
a soldier’s education, But those were worst! their own expenses while in the King’s service, 
off who had been lazy at school rs their — the time of their soldiering is limited to one 
villages. Little mercy was shown to bad/| year only, and this year they may take at 
Hm and ae ; —_ — pent up in a| their liking, between the ages of sountines and 
school-room by themselves with a sergeant | twenty-five. In service, they are distinguished 
for a aheibaetnn, and continual threats of| by a mash on their shoebiane ; out of cain 


understandings. The regimental school-| those worn by officers ; they need not live in 





“three day’s middle arrest” to quicken their | they wear uniforms which strongly resemble 


system, however, produces good, intelligent 
soldiers. It is not too much to say that not 
one English officer in ten knows as much of 
the theory of his profession as every private 
soldier in Prussia is obliged to learn. 

If I had not before been a good patriot 
and an admirer of our military system, my 
three years’ servitude would have made me one. 
I had but to compare the full-blown soldier 
in his second year, with the squads of unman- 
nerly, ungainly, awkward, sullen recruits which 
came to us, in due course, every year. These 
peasant boys, with dirty faces and dirtier 
hands, who knew neither how to dress 
properly nor to keep themselves clean when 
dressed, were, by a few months service, con- 
verted into wholesome, healthy-looking, handy 
soldiers, They had their rustic conceit com- 
pletely taken out of them ; and, instead of it, 
they had some pride and dignity, They were 
proud of their corps and their country, of 


the barracks, and they are at liberty to walk 
out, after the “retraite” has compelled all 


other soldiers to go home. Most of the 
Prussian Universities have garrisons, and the 
students—who usually pass from three to five 
years at these upper schools—devote one year 
to their military education, while they still 
attend lectures and pursue their studies, just 
as the other students do, The only difference 
is, that these volunteers must not wear the 
fantastic coats and hats in which the German 
student delights. They wear the King’s coat 
in the lecture-room as well as in the barrack- 
yard, in the fencing gallery, and in the riding- 
school, 

After the volunteer has served his twelve- 
month, he must go through an examination 
on military matters. If he pass that ex- 
amination, he is entitled to a lieutenancy of 
the Landwehr ; if the examination shows that 
he has been too idle, or too dull to learn, his 
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privilege ceases, and he must join the Land-|is destined to assist the garrisons of the 

wehr exactly on the same, terms as the | fortresses. ; 

three years’ privates join it, | Owing to these arrangements, Prussi 
J I s § , sia 


{maintains an efficient army of three hundred 

The soldier, after three years training, |thousand troops, of all arms, at an expense 

returns to his usual avocations—to the plough, | considerably below the sum of the army esti- 

mates of Great Britain ; while, in case of real 

national danger, nearly two hundred thou- 

sand more troops can be raised for the 
defence of the country. 


the woodman’s axe, the loom, or the work- 
table. He has left the uniform in the) 
garrison, and donned the smock-frock or the 
townsman’s coat. But he is and remains a 
ae The first year after his dismissal to |} —— oe —_—— 
is home, his name is still kept on the regi-| pup aRRAT vy 4 2H ; 

mental books ; he is one of the Reserve, and is THE GREAT YORKSHIRE LLAMA. 

liable to be called back at any moment, when- SIXTEEN years ago—that is to say, in the 
ever the War-Office chooses to “complete” | year 1836—a huge pile of dirty-looking sacks, 
the regiment. In the second year he becomes filled with some fibrous material which bore 
a member of the first class of the Landwehr, | a strong resemblance to superannuated horse- 
and in that class he remains until he has|hair, or frowsy eleugated wool, or anything 


completed his thirty-fifth year. 





The Landwehr of each district is occasion- 
ally mustered, and every now and then— 


usually on Sundays—the Landwehr-men are | 
called together to practise shooting at the| 


target. ‘T'wice every year, in early spring and 
autumn, the Landwehr is enrolled, is provided 


with uniforms and arms, and is compelled to | 


join the regular manceuvres of the troops of 


the line ; to rub off the rust of rural and town | 


life, and to practise again the order, the 
movements, and the fatigues of soldiership. 
The men usually arrive at the depots dressed 
in a variety offashions. They are uproarious 
in their conduct, and are somewhat heavy 
and clownish in theirmovements. But, after 
a few hours they are all under the influence 
of the old spell. They have taken dress and 
weapons at the arsenal, and they turn out 
clean and orderly ; erect in their bearing, and 
steady and decorous in their conduct. They 
have a few days’ private drill to bring out 
their hidden virtues, and are then marched 
off to take their place in the grand manceuvres. 
After the manoeuvres they again return home. 

The Landwehr of the first class is the flower 
of the Prussian army, and its chief strength. 
Whenever a foreign enemy threatens the 
country, this first-class Landwehr is called 
out ; the arsenals are opened; and, within 
the short space of a fortnight, the regular 
regiments are supported by above one 
hundred and twenty thousand young men 
and old soldiers, who are not likely to fight 
the worse for having a stake in the country. 
Their position and their instincts make them 
really and truly a Landwehr or defence of 
the country ; for, established as they are in 
life, and most of them married and fathers of 
families, it is next to impossible to obtain 
their aid on behalf of foreign conquest. 

The second class of the Landwehr, com- 
prising the men above their thirty-fifth year, 
are not subjected to the annual manceuvres ; 
but care is taken that each man shall take his 
share in regular parade and maneeuvre, at 
least once every two years. 
the Landwehr is not called out unless in case 
of a hostile invasion ; and, in that case, it 


This class of 


|else unpleasant and unattractive, were landed 
at Liverpool. When those queer-looking 
|bales had first arrived, or by what vessel 
brought, or for what purpose intended, the 
very oldest warehouseman in the Liverpool 
Docks couldn’t say. There had been once a 
rumour, a mere warehouseman’s whisper, 
that the bales had been shipped from South 
America on spec., and consigned to the agency 
of C. W. and F. Foozle and Co, But even 
this seemed to have been forgotten ; and it 
was agreed on all hands that the three 
hundred and odd sacks of nondescript hair- 
wool were a perfect nuisance. The rats ap- 
peared to be the only parties who at ail 
approved of the importation, and to them it 
was the very finest investment for capital 


|that had been known in Liverpool since their 


first ancestors had migrated thither. 

Well, those bales seemed likely to rot, or 
fall to dust, or be bitten up for the particular 
use of the female rats. Brokers wouldn’t so 
much as look at them. Merchants could have 
nothing to say to them. Dealers couldn't 
make them out. Manufacturers shook their 
heads at the bare mention of them. While 
the agents C, W. and F. Foozle and Co, felt 
quite savage at the sight of the Invoice and 
Bill of Lading, and once spoke to their head- 
clerk about shipping them out to South 
America again. 

One day—we won’t care what day it was, 
or even what week, or month, though things 
of far less national importance have been 
chronicled to the very half minute—one day, 
|a plain business-looking young man, with an 
intelligent face and a quiet, reserved manner, 
was walking alone through those same ware- 
houses at Liverpool, when his eye fell upon 
some of the superannuated horse-hair pro- 
jecting from one of the ugly dirty bales ; some 
lady rat, more delicate than her neighbours, 
had found it rather coarser than usual, and 
had persuaded her lord and master to eject 
the portion from her resting-place. Our 
friend took it up, looked at it, felt it, smelt it, 
rubbed it, pulled it about ; in fact, bé did all 
but taste it, and he would have done that 
if it had suited his purpose, for he was 
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“Yorkshire.” Having held it up to the light, 
aud held it away from the light, and held it 
in all sorts of positions, and done all sorts of 
cruelties to it, as though it had been his most 
deadly enemy and he was feeling quite 
vindictive ; he placed a handful or two in his 
pocket and walked calmly away, evidently 
intending to put the stuff to some excruciating | 
private tortures at home. 

What particular experiments he tried with 
this fibrous substance, I am not exactly in 
a position to relate, nor does it much signify ; 
but the sequel was, that the same quiet busi- 
ness-looking man was seen to enter the office 
of C. W. and F. Foozle and Co., and ask for 
the head of the firm. When he asked that 
portion of the house if he would accept of 
eightpence per pound for the entire contents 
of the three hundred and odd frowsy, dusty 
bags of nondescript wool, the authority in- 
terrogated felt so confounded, that he could 
not have told if he were the head or the tail 
of the firm. At first he fancied our friend 
had come for the express purpose of quizzing 
him ; then that he was an escaped lunatic, 
and thought seriously of calling for the police ; 
but eventually it ended in his making over to 
him the bill of lading for the goods in con- 
sideration of the price offered. 

It was quite an event in the little dark 
oflice of C. W. and F. Foozle and Co., which 











had its supply of light (of a very inferior 
quality) from the grim old church-yard. 
All the establishment stole a peep at the 


buyer of the “South American stuff.” The 
chief clerk had the curiosity to speak to him 
and hear him reply. The cashier touched his 
coat-tails; the book-keeper, a thin man in 
spectacles, examined his hat and gloves; the 
porter openly grinned at him, When the 
quiet purchaser had departed, C. W. and F. 
Foozle and Co, shut themselves up, and gave 
all their clerks a holiday. 

But if the sellers had cause for rejoicing, 
not less so had the buyer. Reader, those 
three hundred and odd bales of queer-looking 
South American stuff contained “ Alpaca 
Wool,” at that date entirely unknown to one 
manufacturers, and which it would still have 
been but for the fortunate enterprise of one 
intelligent, courageous man. That bold manu- 
facturer was Mr. Titus Salt, in those days a 
mere beginner, with a very few thousands to 
aid him in his upward career, but at present 
one of the wealthiest amongst the wealthy 
men of Bradford in Yorkshire. His fortune 
has been altogether built up by the aid of this 
same “ Alpaca,” to the manufacture of which 
he has for the last dozen years devoted the 
whole of his time and energies. 

Alpaca is the long hair-like wool, from 
an animal something between a camel and a 
sheep, found in vast numbers in Peru. It is 
of the.Llama tribe, and thrives only upon the 
elevated table-lands of the interior of South 
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number, They have been tried on the low 
lands, nearer the sea-coast of their own 
country, but, either from the excessive heat 
or the extreme moisture of those positions, 
always without success. The existence of the 
wool, as also of fabrics made from it, has long 
been known. Pizarro is said to have brought 
portions of the raw and woven articles to 
Spain on his return from his American con- 
quests. Attempts have, on more than one 
occasion, been made to naturalize the Llama 
in this country, but as yet unsuccessfully. 
The late Earl of Derby possessed a few, and 
these are at present in the hands of Mr. Salt, 
and giving promise of multiplying. 

The first sample of this hair arrived in 
England in a very imperfect condition, It 
now reaches us very clear and lustrous, and 
is known by its extreme brightness and soft- 
ness. In colour it varies, being black, brown, 
grey, and white, and of several shades of 
each of these. As may be imagined, many 
trials of this new fibre had to be made, and 
many modifications of the existing woollen 
machinery to be undertaken, before the article 
could be successfully and profitably worked 
up. Mechanical ingenuity has, however, over- 
come every obstacle ; and in the present day 
we may see very many beautiful and econo- 
mical fibres produced not only with this, but 
by blending it in its manufacture with cotton, 
linen, wool, and even silk. 

At first, none but very plain and rather 
coarse goods were produced from Alpaca, and 
these were, consequently, not in general 
favour, although their extreme lightness has 
always rendered them most agreeable for 
warm weather wear. With time and patience 
many great improvements have been intro- 
duced ; and now, not only are Alpaca goods 
produced in every conceivable variety and 
style, but at all prices, to suit the pockets of 
almost any class of the community. Blended 
with silk thread they are made to look like 
a fine lustrous satteen. With figures and 
patterns of various kinds thrown up on them 
in silk of different hues, they serve as ad- 
mirable substitutes for figured silks, both 
for ladies’ dresses and waistcoat pieces. 
“ Backed” with cotton or linen yarn, they 
receive a solidity which is very suitable for 
many purposes; whilst, with cotton woven 
amongst its fibres, the article may be sold at 
such a moderate price as at once to bring it 
within the reach of the most humble. 

There can scarcely be a stronger proof of 
the improvements which must have taken 
place in this manufacture, than the single 
tact—that although, upon its first introduc- 
tion, Alpaca wool was but eightpence or ten- 
pence the pound, and is now worth two 
shillings and sixpence, the goods produced 
from it are sold at one half the old price. 

The principal seat of the Alpaca manufac- 
ture, is at and around Bradford in Yorkshire, 


America, where it roams at full liberty, being|a town which is not only rapidly rising into 
gregarious, but is never kept in flocks of any!importance from the skill and persevering 
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energy of its manufacturers, but gives every 
romise of shortly eclipsing Leeds in general 
usiness. 

There can scarcely be a more picturesque 
journey than that through the manufacturing 
districts of Yorkshire. Approach Bradford 
which way you please, you cannot but be 
forcibly struck with the beauty of the country 
around. Bold hills, gently undulating meadow- 
land, highly cultivated fields, canals, railroads, 


a most charming little river, and all dotted | 


about with copse and dell, and inoculated 
with pretty villas, and lightly sprinkled over 


with busy towns—Yorkshire looks like a_| 


somewhat uneven grass-plot stuck about with 
bee-hives. It is true the hives are rather 
smoky hives; but then the green hills, and 
the greener fields, and the fine bracing air, 
make one forget the colour of the smoke. 
You need not inquire when you are beyond 
Lancashire and into the confines of the 
West Riding: you can detect the locality 
by your nose. There is nothing but wool, 
and oil, and water, being knocked about, and 
mixed up, and torn asunder, and broken on 
savage, unrelenting wheels, and drawn out 
into “slivers,” and scalded in hot soap-suds 
all day long, and all the year long. It may 
rain, hail, thunder, or anything else it pleases, 


but it’s all the same to the Yorkshire folk : | 
The whole | 


there’s no peace for the wool. 
county smells fusty, frowsy, and moist: the 
length and breadth of the West Riding must 
be full of damp great-coats and wretchedly 
wet trousers, or I am much mistaken. 

Now and then you get a mile or so of fresh 
sweet air as you are whisked along in the 
train; but only as a short relief from tall, 
dark, mysterious-looking buildings, like 
county jails or model prisons, with a curling 
black stream of smoke above, and another 
gurgling black stream of water below, which 
would induce one to believe the place to be a 
blacking manufactory, and that they were 
then busy washing out the old bottles. You 
whistle past it, and smell more great-coats 
and trousers, and then you come to some more 
green fields, rattle over a canal, wind round a 
hill, plunge under the high road, whisk round 
a corner, and there you are—in the very 
heart of damp wearing-apparel—in the town 
of Bradford. 

If the reader should pay a visit to this 
interesting manufacturing town, he will per- 
haps feel, as I did, rather surprised to see so 
many over-grown school-boys lounging about. 
Why, some of those old boys in blue and white 
pinafores were really grey-headed. They had 
none of their books or slates with them, and, 
upon the whole, I thought they were taking 
it rather easy. When I entered one of the 
large stone factories, I found the ground 
floor filled with these elderly lads, and began 
to fancy I had walked by mistake into some 
extensive national school for adult pupils. 
However, this puzzle was soon solved. The 
men in pinafores were simply the factory- 
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labourers, long custom having given them 
these long habits, which, however useful, are 
far from picturesque. 

There is not a very wide difference between 
the mode of working up cotton, wool, and 
Alpaca, although of course there are many 
peculiarities in each set of machines adapted 
to the characteristics of the various fibrous 
They are all beaten and shaken, 
and pulled to pieces, and put together again, 
and made even and straight, and worked inte 
“slivers,” and drawn out fine, and then 
finished,” and finally spun into yarn of 
varying thicknesses. In one respect, however, 
there is a wide distinction between the work- 
ing of cotton, and of wool or Alpaca, the 
former never being moistened ; whereas both 
the latter are not only well washed in hot 
soap-suds, but actually put through an oil 
bath. Some woollen manufacturers use as 
much as three or four hundred tons of olive 
oil in one year in the preparation of their 
yarns and cloths: very few, even of the 
smaller men, but use their tens of tons in that 
time. 

In the spinning of Alpaca, the process, and 
the machinery also, bear a close resemblance 
to those of the cotton factories. Except. in 
some few particulars, a description of one 
would be an account of the other. The 


alpaca manufacture is, however, chiefly of | 


interest, from the fact of its supplying us 
with fabrics which at once supplant cotton, 
silk, and woollen goods, for a multitude of 
purposes. Not only have ladies dresses and 
children frocks of light summer make, but 
the same for autumn and winter. © Gentle- 
men are provided by means of this fabric 
with waistcoating as cool as any cotton, yet 
rich and lustrous as the best silk patterns. 
Dwellers in tropical countries are thankful to 
possess a black coat, which, while it repre- 
sents a cloth coat, is not a fourth of the 
weight, nor a half of the price. Boots, caps, 
parasols, bonnets, trousers, cloaks, and I know 
not how many other things equally useful, 
may now be composed entirely or partly of 
this material. 

There is, however, one building of Cyclopean 
proportions, rearing its Titan head—or, just 
at present, not more than its trunk—above 
the green fields of the Bradford neighbour- 
hood, which deserves a passing notice, inas- 
much as there is not only nothing equal to it in 
all Yorkshire or Lancashire—and that is 
saying something ; but, when finished, there 
will doubtless be no factory in the world that 
shall approach it in magnificence, in extent, or 
in completeness of purpose. 

This one factory, which is to be the astonish- 
ment of the manufacturing world, is in course 
of erection by the same person who, sixteen 
years since, caused so much amazement in 
the establishment of C. W. and F. Foozle and 
Co. about those three hundred and odd dirty 
bales of South American stuff. Mr. Titus 
Salt, of Bradford, is engaged in constructing 
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its walls the machinery, or, rather, the equi- | 
valent to the machinery, now working in five 
of his Alpaca mills scattered over various | 
parts of the vicinity. 

At a distance of two or three miles from 
Bradford, the traveller by the Leeds Railway 
may observe a sweet spot of country where the 
river Aire meanders gently through as pretty a 
green valley as is to be seen for many a league. 
On that spot, just where the Lancaster and 
Glasgow Railway and the Leeds and Liver- 
pool Canal diverge from each other, is a 
block of ground, now fast disappearing 
beneath a vast pile of masonry. This is the 
Saltaire estate, and: is destined to receive 
the whole of Mr. Salt’s operations, with new 
machinery and engines more than equal to 
his present force. The mill or factory is so 
situated with regard to the railway and 
the canal, that goods may be conveyed to it 
by either of them without the aid of cartage 
or porterage. 

‘This vast building stands upon six acres of | 
ground, running east and west, and is nearly 
six hundred feet in length, and eighty in 
height : the several floors and sheds will 
comprise a superficial extent of nearly fifty- | 
six thousand feet. 

Such is, and such will be, Saltaire; and 
the whole of this, it must be borne in mind, 
is created by the genius and industry of one 
quiet man of business. All these vast 
machines, these huge piles of works, these 
myriads of working instruments, this wonder- 
ful whole, spring from that one source— 
those three hundred and odd dirty bales of| 
frowsy South American stuff. 
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CogswELL’s is my Coffee-house. It is 
not at all an aristocratic coffee-house. Hun- 
dreds of coffee-houses in London would feel 
offended at being compared with it ; much 
less has it any claim to be likened to a 
Parisian coffee-house. It has no chandeliers, 
nor circular mirrors for the distortion of 
customers’ faces, nor candelabra ornamented 
with lustre drops, nor tables of marble, nor 
chairs of crimson velvet, nor gilded panels, 
nor emblazoned ceilings, nor waiters with 
white neckcloths. A King is compelled to 
recognise in a beggar a man like himself ; but 
a café of the Palais Royal or the Boulevard 
des Italiens, in Paris, would not discover in 
my coffee-house the slightest trace of affinity. 
Perhaps in the coffee which my coffee-house 
supplies, it would be equally unable to find 
any resemblance, in colour or flavour, to its 
own fragrant café-au-lait, at sixteen sous per 
cup. The thin brown liquid with a surface 
of oil floating in spots and streaks, like 
marbled paper, which my coffee-house calls 
chocolate, would be equally strange to it. 
The silent groups parted off in solitary boxes ; 
the total absence of dominoes ; the blazing 
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a factory capacious enough to contain within | coal fire, which any customer for a single 


| coffee-house. 
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cup of coffee has the right to stir and stand 
by ; the very newspapers, huge broadsheets 
that do not offend your nostrils at five yards 
off with the smell of rank printing oil, or 
wear your eyes when you take them up, by 
the very small difference in the colours of 
print and paper; but, mostly, the kitchen, 
whose screen and scanty curtain only half 
conceal from the eyes of customers in the 
coffee-room its stores of eatables, and rows of 
cups and saucers—(not to mention its small 
tin cisterns, where tea and coffee simmer all 
day long, and all night too, for aught I know) 
—these have nothing to do with the French- 
man’s café. If you ask for tea at my coffee- 
house, they don’t bring you black and green 
imitations of tea in two snuff-boxes, and bid 
you make the infusion yourself ; they don’t 
require two able-bodied men, one with a 
milk can and the other with a coffee can, to 


| pour out a cup of coffee for you. When a cup 


of chocolate is wanted, my coffee-house does 
not set complicated machinery at work to 
crush, and spread, and scrape brown paste 
upon shining steel plates. Ask my coffee- 
house-keeper for a roll, and he will not bring 
you a small,round, crusty something, big in 
the middle, and tapered off at the ends, like a 
rolling-pin seen through the wrong end of a 
telescope. People come to my coffee-hduse to 
eat and drink ; not to lounge and sip coffee 
and sugar-water, to pass away time. 

Having thus modestly repudiated, on 
behalf of my coffee-house, all pretension to be 
compared with those glittering palaces in 
which Frenchmen pass three-fourths of the 
day, let me say what it is not among London 
coffee-houses. Its windows are not covered 
with bills, announcing sales to take place 
there, at every day and hour for a month to 
come ; and it does not sell port, or sherry, or 
bitter ale, or Barclay’s stout, or sandwiches. 
It is, in short, nothing like Garraway’s 
Its frequenters’ heads are 
not filled with ships and cargoes, like the 
frequenters of Lloyd’s or the Jerusalem. 
It does not let rooms for arbitrations and 
noisy meetings of creditors, like the Gray’s 
Inn coffee-house. It does not file all the 
papers in the world, like Deacon’s. It is 
never appointed for a rendezvous in mys- 
terious advertisements in the Times, like 
Peele’s. It is not haunted by pale men in 
brown-black coats and white muslin stocks, 
ready to be hired to write or preach sermons 
by the job, like the Chapter. All these it 
knows to be far above its own humble pre- 
tensions. Yet is my coffee-house equally 
above the “ Noted Cocoa-house” that paints 
itself all red from top to bottom, and writes 
up its proprietor’s and its own name, in green 
and yellow flamy letters. It thinks the Tem- 

erance house—where the Building Society 
Cults its meetings, and the respectful circular 
of Monsieur Starve (native of Paris) in vain 
invites young men to come in and be taught 
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French in a secluded box at sixpence a lesson—| punctuality, and the smallest remunerating 


vulgar. Ii despises the Early Breakfast-House | 
that never shuts up, to which the cabmen | 
go from the opposite cab-stand, together with | 
the waterman, and play at all-fours with a| 
sable pack of cards. It contemns the coffee- | 
shop that calls itself the Nottingham and| 
Midland Counties’ House on the strength of | 
taking in a Nottingham paper. It has a poor 
opinion of Steggals’s, with a catalogue of its | 
dirty, grease-stained, and coffee-rimmed library 
in the window, and a highly-coloured illu- 
minated transparent blind, representing a 
fight between Italian brigands and a detach-| 
ment of cavalry; and it laughs the useless 
efforts of that establishment to dispose of| 
yesterday’s Advertiser at half-price, to scorn. 
It despises the Northern Star, where a stale 
copy of the Sun evening newspaper hangs | 
over the screen ; where the window is orna- 
mented with eggs in blue egg-cups, one 
dayk piece of bacon, two large coffee-cups and 
saucers, two fly-papers, a bill of performance 
at the Rottingham Saloon, and the question 
for discussion by the Bubb Street Debating | 
Society on Tuesday evening next, at half-past | 
eight precisely, “Is a Lodger Suffrage, or is it | 
not, in harmony with the grand principle of | 
all Legislation: namely, the greatest amount 
of happiness for the greatest number? Ques- | 
tion to be opened by Mr.Flynn. Strangers | 
are invited to speak.” As to all coffee-shops 
painted dingy white without, having white 
canvas screens, with inscriptions of “ coffee | 
twopence a pint,” “tea twopence-halfpenny a 
pint,” taking in only one weekly paper, and | 
calling themselves working mens’ coffee-shops, 
my coffee-house pretends not to know of such | 
places. 

Mr. Cowley bridles in his struggling muse | 
with pain in a rapturous description of his | 
retreat at Chertsey, with a fear lest a 
captivated public should be induced to flock | 
thither, and thus to “make a city of his 
solitude.” For a similar reason, I omit to| 
point out the precise locality of my coffee- 
house. To use the technical language of the | 
game of “hide and seek,” if you should be 
looking for it anywhere between Fleet Street 
and the Thames, you would be “warm ;”| 
near the Times printing-office you would be 
decidedly “hot ;” in every part of Doctor’s | 
Commons you might be said to “burn.” 
Further than this I will notspeak. We don’t 
like strangers in my coffee-house. The pro- 
ae himself does not encourage them. 

e has his regular customers, and quite as 
much business as he cares to have. He con- 
siders it a quiet, respectable, and sure busi- 
ness, from which a man may calculate the 
time of retiring upon a small property with 
a moderate degree of certainty. Therefore, 
he puts up no flaming bill of prices ; no claims 
to be the “original,” or any particular cofiee- 
house ; no bills returning thanks to the public 
for the liberal support he has met with, and 
of which, by strict attention to business, 








profits, he hopes to merit a continuance, My 
coffee-house has nothing to say of itself, except 
that it is, or rather was, “Cogswell’s ;” and, 
that it was established in the year 1800. It 
is situated in a comparatively retired street, 
With a very little less traflic, grass might 
grow between the stones there. Its shop-front 
has white frames and moderate-sized squares 
of glass. Plate-glass has never for a moment 
tempted the “son-in-law and successor of the 
late J. Cogswell” to waste his capital in 
alterations. Dwarf Venetian screens secure 
privacy to the sitters in the lower room; 
linen roller blinds keep out the sun, when 
the days are hot. Walk up two steps 
(hollowed out by the feet of regular cus- 
tomers), brush your shoes upon a mat, push 
open a door—which, if its cloth were not 
green and its nails yellow, would look some- 
thing like the lid of a coffin—and you are in 
my coffee-house, 

You observe the kitchen, which I have 
mentioned—a corner parted off on the right 
of the door. The little door of the division 
is open; and you see the roaring fire, with 
the great kettles in front and atop, and the 
simmering tin vessels occupying every inch of 
hob. Bacon and eggs, and h:lfcut up loaves 
are on its dresser. Bright tins and rows of 
plates and cups, all one pattern—a landscape 
in Italy, with Cogswell Coffee-House written 
in the waters of the lake—glitter with the fire 
in numberless places. The most regular of 
customers has never been in there. I have 
walked along dreary roads at night, with the 


| wind blowing, and no moon or stars, and have 


thought of that corner in Cogswell’s shop, asa 
pleasant thing to fix the mind upon. I dreamt, 
once, of standing in a gusty rain at night 
before the front of a high building, looking in 


| vain for bell or door to ask for shelter, when, 


suddenly,I heard a whistle, and beheld the high 
building split in twain from top to bottom, 
and each section go off in opposite directions, 
leaving me all at once in ‘that very kitchen, 
taking the miraculous and delightful transi- 
tion as a matter of course ; although it was 
worth sitting there all the dog days to enjoy 
at last that cosy corner on such a night, 

The floor is neatly sawdusted; but the 
walls are dingy; the ceiling is dingy; the 
boxes on each side of the room are dingy. If 
I were a metaphysician, I might be able to 
discover why I like to see them dingy, and 
cannot bear the idea of their being repapered, 
or whitewashed, or painted. Why, too, do I 
like that round-faced clock over the mantel- 
piece, whose maker is long since run down 
and stopped, whose Arabic numerals are faint, 
whose minute hand is snapped shorter than 
its hour hand? I do not know: but I do 
like it, and am convinced it is exactly the sort 
of clock for my coffee-house. If the son-in-law 
and successor of the late J. Cogswell kept a 
book for his customers to enter any sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the establishment 
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(which he is not at all likely to do), I should 
have nothing to enter. I consider the ar- 
rangements perfect. I would not even have 
that skylight puttied, whose small panes, 
lapping one over the other like the steel plates 
of a frock of mail, let in a little water when 
the rain is heavy. Why should I, to remove 
a defect that does not annoy me (for I always 
sit at the last box on the left), deprive old 
Pedders of the pleasure of going over and 
sitting directly under it, and making feeble 
jests about having “got a drop too much” ?| 
(He always puts up an umbrella, and says 
“it’s too bad ;” but they know he don’t mind 
it in his heart.) The seats are so narrow, | 
that if you don’t sit bolt upright you slide off; 
but, when I first came to Cogswell’s, they were 
not at all too narrow for that diminutive 
youth, who seems to me now to have no 
connexion with my present self; and it is| 
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sweet to be reminded of that time. 

Ah! I remember well; I was the junior—| 
the minimus natu—in the counting-house of 
Messrs. Drab and Gray, the corn-merchants ; | 
where, under the pretence that I was learning | 
something useful, I was persuaded to give the | 
greatest amount of labour for the smallest | 
amount of salary that ever sweater or middle- | 
man dreamed of in his Utopia. In those} 
awful granaries, where I was so small, and 
everything else was so large; where there 
were rats big enough to knock m down if 
they had tried; where the barred windows 
were so dirty or so choked up with heaps 
of grain, that it was twilight everywhere ; | 
where Drab, like Satan in the Book of Job, | 
was always walking to and fro, and going up 
and down, I wished myself back at school 
many a time; and thought I could even) 
bear to be a burden to my poor mother a 
little longer, in order to put off the dreadful 
day of “going and being” a clerk at old Drab’s, 
Young Gray was better; but the fear of old 
Drab was upon him. He did not dare to 
give anybody a holyday, although I believe, if 
he had had his own way, he would have con- 
sidered that we were not Quakers, though the 
firm was. He said to me, however, one day, 
“The firm does not expect your mother to 
give you money fordinner in the City. We 
will allow you two hours, so that you may 
walk over to Newington and dine at home.” 
I did not teil him that I always brought some 
cold meat and bread in a paper, and went 
down to eat it and watch the barges at 
the landing-place at Queenhithe. I found 
out at once a wretched coffee-shop, where 
gentlemen were requested to pay on delivery 
to prevent mistakes, and not to keep the 
paper more than ten minutes after bespoke. 





Here there was always a great fire, and 
a shanger fixed to the bars, where any 
customer might cook his own rasher of 
bacon by the aid of an apparatus placed there 
for that purpose ; whose peculiar advantage 
was, that it caught and preserved the fat that 
must otherwise have fallen into the ashes 
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below. “Here, calmly seated, beyond the 
terrible jurisdiction of old Drab, and as yet 
ignorant of the superior comforts of Cogs- 
well’s, with the last “ Figaro in London” in 
hand, I tasted of a joy only slightly alloyed by 
a fear of the proprietor, who would sometimes 
come home drunk and insult his customers, 
obliging his wife (whom everybody felt for) 
to apologise afterwards, or even to call upon 
a customer the next day, if she knew his 
address, This man was a terror to me, but 
he was nothing compared to old Drab, and, 
he did not get drunk every day. But they 


|found me out and told young Mr. Gray. I 


don’t know who saw me go in or come out 


|there ; though I think it must have been 
| Skurry, the chief clerk, who liked to say that 


I was a “ born idiot, and not worth my salt.” 
I was accused of wasting my employers’ time, 
or, as Skurry called it, “kicking my heels 
about in a low coffee-shop.” I had to pro- 
mise that I would go home in future ; but I 
didn’t go home. I did not dare to go to that 
coffee-shop again ; but I returned to Queen- 
hithe, and to the barges, and to the walks at 
low water along a beach of oyster-shells and 
broken tobacco-pipes, and to the amusement of 
making “ducks and drakes” on the surface 
of the river with bits of slate. 

About this time, I found out Cogswell’s, 
I could tell you what day of the week it was; 
whether wet or dry ; where I was going, and 
how I came to be sent there; and, being sent 
there, how I happened, on my way back, to 
turn down (I was just going to divulge the 
name of the street) by where Cogswell lived ; 
and what induced me to go in; and how I 
thought I would club the time I had been 
gone upon my errand with my dinner-time, 
and thus be away from Drab’s for three con- 
secutive blessed hours. But these things are 
not to you, reader, what they are to me; I 
know I am prone to be garrulous about my 
coffee-house. 

I reconnoitred the place from the outside ; 
saw the name of the proprietor ; read how 
long it had been there, and was afraid 
that so old established a place must require 
more than I had in my pocket for the smallest 
thing that I could demand: but I determined 
to risk that. I brushed my shoes, and pushed 
open the green baize door, ee modestly 
into the nearest box, and tapped with a six- 
pence upon the table. Cogswell himself came 
(I see him now) and took my order, and 
brought me hot coffee in a cup shaped like a 
flower-pot, with a hollow bottom ; as well as 
a roll and little dewy pat of butter, stamped 
with a swan. Fourpence I paid for this— 
being one halfpenny more than my old coffee- 
shop charged. But what a difference! The 
roll was a French roll, and the butter was 
not cheesy-flavoured. I had a little tray, and 
the milk and sugar (best loaf) were brought 
separately in a doll’s milk-pot and sugar-basin. 
But the tranquillity, the gentle tone of the 
place, were they worth nothing? I knew 
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they could never find me there, and send 
after me before my time was up, to say “ Mr. 
Gray wanted me,” or that I was “to make 
haste.” The granaries were too far off. I 
could come in there any day, and be sure of 
not being Drabbed or Skurryed for a couple 
of hours. Peace was in its dingy boxes ; 
Lethe was in its coffee, whereof whoso drank 
straightway fell into a dream in which there 
were no granaries, nor barred windows, nor 
rats, nor Masters, nor head clerks. What 
& glorious thing to have got a holiday, and to 
have spent the whole day in Cogswell’s! How 
often, I wondered, should I have been obliged 
to renew my order for a cup of coffee anda roll, 
to be tolerated there from morn till night. I 
might have chosen a wet day, and pretended to 
be always getting up to go away and always 
hindered by the weather, but I could never 
get through a roll every two hours; and I 
used to fancy that Cogswell wondered—as it 
was—how I could have the face to sit, eating 
and reading there, at two-pence an hour. I 
suspected he talked about me to the cus- 
tomers when I was gone, and contemplated 
declining to admit boys any more. I specu- 
lated upon how he would first intimate to me 
the unfeeling determination. Would he write 
it up in large letters, and silently point to it 
one day when I came in: or would he let me 
down before the customers, by calling it out 
to me from his place among the cups and 
saucers, and sending me away red in the face ? 
It was long before I became sufficiently free 
from these doubts to feel quite at my ease in 
Cogswell’s old established coffee-shop. * 
And yet, Heaven knows, I was meek and 
timid enough to conciliate the greediest of 
coffee-house-keepers, or the severest of regular 
customers. Old Perksdid at last—after staring 
at me in silence for eight months—voluntarily 
admit that I was a “ very well-conducted and 
unobtrusive youth.” During all that time 
no one had ever heard me bespeak the paper, 
after any one. I had my opinions, and heard 
some say things there that I thought very 
foolish ; but I never ventured to make a 
remark. I have watched the Morning Herald 
in the hands of old Perks, and hoped that he 
would go away and leave it there before I 
went. I have seen him, when I knew that 
he had quite done with it, lay it on the table 
and accidentally place his spectacles upon it, 
and I have never dared to touch it till that 
token of possession was removed. If an 
empty box were to be found, I never went 
into a box where another person was sitting. 
If I had hung my hat up at the bottom of 
some box, and a customer came and sat 
there, making it impossible to get it again 
without disturbing that customer, I would 
stretch my time to the utmost limits before I 
could make up my mind to ask him to move. 
Cogswell’s took in Blackwood, the Gentle- 
man’s, the Penny Magazine, and the Mirror, 
published by Mr. Limbird in the Strand, to 


whom I sent an epigram (for the Mirror’ 
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liked epigrams) in the year 1833 ; and which 
I am not aware that he ever published, 
though I looked for it every week fur a 
twelvemonth. Blackwood had fine stories 
in him; and Christopher North with his 
crutch, was a great fact to me. The 
Gentleman’s I admired at first ; but too 
many Discoveries of remarkable Urns in the 
county of Norfolk tired me. The Penny 
Magazine was my favourite. Its interest- 
ing bits of travels, and accounts of popular 
superstitions, and biographical sketches, 
determined me to be a great and wise man, 
in spite of Skurry’s low estimate of my 
abilities. To have myname in a Penny 
Magazine ! Wouldn’t Skurry be savage then ? 
Wouldn’t old Drab be anxious, lest one day I 
should tell the whole world how he had 
served me? I had dreamed of annoying him 
by becoming immensely rich ; by having a 
horse and dashing past his window, several 
times a day; but that was a vulgar revenge, 
compared with this. And all these things 
were somehow connected with the Penny 
Magazine. No wonder I liked that publica- 
tion. No wonder that it is a pleasure to me 
to this day—and will be for many a day to 
come I hope—to open an old volume, and 
turn over its pages—starting a whole covey 
of fluttering memories, and lingering fondly 
over its views of the Peak of Teneriffe, the 
Peter Botte Mountain with people—like 
ants, with little ladders—climbing up it; 
its portraits of Jupiter Tonans and the 
Saxon Deities, who gave names to the days 
of the week; its Maccaroni Eaters; its 
Tunny Fishery ; its Cromwell Dissolving 
the Long Parliament; its Method 
Curing Anchovies—droll woodcuts, which 
Corboy (a regular customer) was always 
admiring ; saying, “Upon my word, they do 
bring these wood engravings to a wonderful 
degree of perfection, they do indeed. They 
are very little inferior to copperplate.” 

I was a favourite of Corboy’s. He would 
invite me to play at chess with him some- 
times, with an old red and white bone set of 
chessmen, compounded of two sets of different 
sizes—with some of its knights’ horses heads 
broken off, a queen insecurely stuck upon 
her pedestal with a bit of red sealing-wax, 
and two pawns missing, which we supplied 
with two sixpences, He said I was “very 
strong indeed ; very strong,” but he never 
failed to beat me. I believe most of the 
customers liked me, at last. Drew did, I 
know. Drew was in some way connected 
with the Ecclesiastical Courts. He said he 
was not more than forty, but he looked fifty, 
in his white stock, and shirt with a dozen 
plaits to an inch. His faith was great in 
Cogswell’s ; and when I told him the stor#of 
my first coming there, he became my friend 
from that day. He recollected Mrs. Cogswell, 
poor thing, and, “she was a very talented 
woman. It was a bad day for Cogswell 
when he lost her.” I don’t believe any one 
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| could have persuaded Drew that there was a 
better coffee-house in Europe, than Cogswell’s. 
| You would only be set down as a mendacious 
traveller, and forfeit his goodwill into the 
| bargain, if you said such a thing. When 
Cogswell (at the request of a few friends, or 
rather as a compromise) consented to cook 
two joints on a Wednesday (only on a 
Wednesday), no man hailed the change with 
more satisfaction than Drew ; yet he had 
never complained of eating chops, but only 
said, mildly, that a change, now and then, 
| was agreeable. At this, Pedders (who used 
to make the joke about the rain) said some- 
| thing that ended with “chop and change ;” 
| but the pun only slept in Drew’s ear. I could 
never help tittering behind my Magazine or 
paper—boy as I was—to see Drew’s restless- 
| ness when a stranger came in on a Wednes- 
day, and hesitated what to have for dinner. 
| He must speak ; he could no more help it, 
than he could turn a summersault. “Try 
the roast lamb, sir. It’s beautiful!” He 
| would positively get up from his seat, if he 
happened to be eating, and, taking his plate 
over, exhibit its contents to the stranger, 
| turning it sideways and back again with a 
| motion of the wrist, in order that he might 
| shew it to advantage; and then he would 
| say triumphantly, “A perfect picture, sir!” 
I have even known him—though with the 
| exception of this little mania, he was con- 
sidered a polite man—go and stand in front 


of the stranger while he was eating, and say, 
| “How do you find it, sir? Is it not excellent?” 
Cogswell lost in him his most devoted 


supporter, I went in to Cogswell’s one dull 
| wintry afternoon, many years ago, when 
| nobody was in the shop but myself; and as I 
was edging into one of the boxes, I suddenly 
| gave so strange a shudder, that nothing shall 
| ever persuade me but that I had edged 
right through the ghost of poor Drew, sitting 
| in his accustomed place. 
| IT can never think of Cogswell’s, as it was 
in old times, without thinking of Godby, 
| lean, shadowy, hollow-stomached, weazy, bald 
old Godby. He was a clerk to a proctor, and 
| I think he must have been the oldest clerk in 
London. He had been a solicitor ; but had 
j failed, and become reduced to serve the 
aforesaid proctor at the salary of a mere lad. 
He told me, privately, that what he got 
from Scruff and Milder hardly paid for his 
| snuff—yet I verily believe he lived upon it. 
| His ordinary food was French rolls, with an 
| occasional rasher of bacon. He used to say 
| he “didn’t like chops, and it was a pity 
Cogswell’s did not cook a joint ;” but, when 
they did cook a joint, he continued to eat 
rolls and rashers, and never uttered a. com- 
| plaint again. He wore his cravat so loose, 
that his chin would drop into it now and 
then ; his face was thin and liney; and he 
had a hooked nose. When he began to be 
bald (about half a century before I knew ae 
he used to comb his hair upwards from all 
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sides towards the crown; and he continued 
the practice, by habit, long after all chance of 
hiding his baldness had disappeared. He 
always wore his coat close buttoned across 
his chest ; and he would spar sometimes at 
nothing, and strike himself such blows there, 
in proof of his iron frame—that he would 
afterwards pant with the exertion. When 
he entered sometimes breathless, from having 
walked a couple of hundred yards, and when 
any one jokingly enquired if he had been run- 
ning, he answered, “No, sir. No man ever 
saw me run ;” but on less serious occasions, 
he invariably spoke of himself in the third 
person ; adding some epithet of endearment. 

As I sit writing these last lines in my coffee- 
house, a crowd of long departed, but young 
and old customers come in, and silently fill all 
the boxes with their shadowy forms. Gravat 
is there, ready still to tell the history of any 
noble family in England that happens to be 
talked about. I know what he would say 
if I were to ask of anybody in his hearing 
“ Who is the Duke of Blackwater?” “The 
present Duke of Blackwater, sir, is the son of 
the old duke, commonly called ‘the limping 
Duke.’ It was his brother, Lord Boune, who 
obtained an unenviable notoriety by running 
away with the wife of Cole the actor, and 
afterwards fighting a duel with Sir James 
~ortbin, who married Cole’s eldest daughter 
— uso celebrated for her histrionic talents.” 
Thre is young Mr. Slip, whom Cogswell 
(contrary to rule) trusted, was deceived, and 
became hard-hearted in consequence. There 
is Parsons, who always prefaced a remark 
with “Ahem! It is an observation of 
Paley—” There is Mr. Peep, of the staff of 
some evening paper, scribbling on _ tissue 
paper with a manifold writer. There is 
Coulter, who would roar out from the further- 
most box for more milk or sugar, and could 
take more liberties in Cogswell’s than any 
other man dared. 

But these are the shadows of old customers ; 
and many still remain in the flesh, of whom 
time serves not now to tell. It is time 
that I gather these leaves together, and 
pay my reckoning, and take down my hat 
and coat from their peg, and go out again into 
the bustling world. 


CHIPS. 


FUNERALS IN PARIS. 


In London, discontent has often been ex- 
pressed very strongly against the various 
abuses and absurdities connected with the 
business of an undertaker, as it is now con- 
ducted. Measures have been planned more 
than once for the purpose of providing a 
reformed system of carrying the dead to 
burial, by which surviving relatives may be 
enabled to pay the last outward tribute of 
respect to the departed without paying a 
tribute too ridiculous to the good company by 
whom the funeral has been performed. It is 
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very hard to understand in London the] to cover the expenses to which he was sub- 


various items of an undertaker’s bill. If any 
sorrowing relict or rejoicing heir should be 
disposed to go into its details, it would be 
found very difficult to prove that the bene- 
volent undertaker has not been selling off his 
funeral effects at the least possible advance 
upon prime cost. He can show his bills, per- 
haps ; and who would venture to suggest that 
he has heard that upon the prime cost of some 
funeral properties, as stated in the invoice sent 
with them to the funeral manager, there is 
a matter-of-course discount of some sixty or 
seventy-five per cent, and that the price put 
upon paper is a little bit of humour proper to 
the trade—a jeu d’esprit for the amusement of 
the public ? 

In Paris, the undertaking of funerals is 
managed on a different plan. There, as we 
all know, everything, from the supply of milk 
to the furnishing of funerals is systematised 
to a“ service” or an “administration.” For- 
merly the members or agents of the funeral 
“service,” added to the function of burying the 
dead the privileges of crying wines for sale in 
taverns, of vegetables and meat for sale in 


the markets, and of announcing in the streets | 


the loss of children and dogs. An ordinance 
of 1415 fixed the amount of the crieurs’ fees. 
At first their number was only twenty-four, 
but by a decree of January, 1690, it was raised 
to fifty. At that period it was the custom to 


receive five or six bodies at a time in one 


hearse, to place the indigent in open coffins, 
and to toss them into a common grave. 


The undertakers, not being under control, | 


often used to leave the bodies at the doors 
of public-houses while they enjoyed them- 
selves, 

Just before the Revolution, some hospitals 
in certain places obtained the privilege 
of burying the dead; but, after the Re- 
volution, the privilege was transferred from 
them to the churches, as a means of 
contributing towards the revenues of the 
clergy. Three vast cemeteries were created 
at the north, the south, and the east of 
the city. The conveyance of the dead on 
men’s shoulders, with the exception of the 
bodies of children, was interdicted. Hearses 
drawn by two horses, proceeding at a foot 
pace, and accompanied by an officer called 
an ordonnateur and three bearers, were 
made to replace the common open coffins. 
Finally, it was decided that a coffin and 
a shroud should be provided for every 
person dying in indigence, A certain M. 
Bobée contracted to execute all funerals, re- 
ceiving a tax from the rich, and burying the 
poor gratuitously. But it was soon found 
that the former was insufficient to cover the 
expenses of the latter. The contractor was 
therefore authorised to treat with wealthy 
families for burying their dead with certain 
pomp, and he purchased a stock of funereal 
appliances for the purpose. The produce 





jected, and to yield a profit. By a decree of 
the eleventh Vendémiaire, of the Revolu- 
tionary year XII, the exclusive right of 
effecting all funerals, and supplying all 
the matériel for them, was reserved to him, 
subject to the payment of a certain sum to 
churches and consistories, to be settled by 
agreement. 

A later decree established a _ general 
tariff for the conveyance of the dead and 
the supply of different articles, the families 
of the deceased being at liberty to choose 
such articles as they pleased. For the con- 
venience of families,a decree of the 18th of 
May, 1806, divided the tariff into six classes, 
according to the greater or less pomp of the 
funerals ; and another decree of 1811 made 
some modifications in the distribution of the 
money among the churches, so as to secure 
to those situated in poor quarters a fair re- 
muneration. 

In 1842 M. Pector became contractor, 
and his contract still continues. On the 
twenty-fourth of the present month a new 
contract was entered into, The contractor is 
bound to abide by a fixed scale of charges, 
imposed upon him by the municipal adminis- 
tration, and graduated in such a manner that 
it is at the option of an executor to provide 
for the dead a funeral fairly proportioned 
to the means available for such a purpose. 
These are the ordinary and the extraor- 
dinary services, The ordinary service is for 
the poor. It must consist of a carriage 
of a certain form, drawn by two horses, and 
driven by a man in mourning. The coffin 
must be covered with a black pall without 
fringe, and the accompanying mourners are 
to be guided by a director of the ceremony, 
and attended by four bearers. In payment 
for this service, an inhumation tax of sixteen 
shillings and eightpence for an adult, and 
eight and fourpence for a child, is levied on 
the house, and the town adds an allowance of 
five shillings and tenpence for each body. 
The whole payment, therefore, to the public 
undertaker, “for an ordinary funeral, is one 
pound, two shillings and sixpence for an adult, 
or fourteen shillings and twopence fora child, 
For all persons dying in indigence the under- 
taker of funerals is bound to supply, at his 
own cost, a coffin and a shroud. 

The extraordinary service is divided into 
nine classes, out of which each family may 
select the class that provides a mode of burial 
most suited to its means, It is allowable in 
each class to require supplementary pro- 
visions, or extras. The fixed expense, then, 
for a funeral of the first class, with extras, 
is, according to the present contract, about 
two hundredandeighty-seven pounds sterling ; 
without extras one hundred and ninety-seven 
pounds, Second class with extras (named in 
the tariff as “ first se¢tion”) one hundred and 
thirty-seven pounds; without extras (or 


. 
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which he realised by these means was sufficient | “second section”) one hundred and fifteen 
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pounds. Third class eighty pounds, and sixty-| thousand biers and shrouds are supplied 


seven pounds. Fourth class forty-four pounds, 
and thirty-six pounds. Fifth class twenty- 
two pounds, and fourteen pounds. Sixth class 
seven pounds, and six pounds. Seventh class 
seven pounds, and three pounds. To the 
eighth class funerals there is only one section, 
no extras being allowed, and its cost is nearly 
two pounds. For a ninth class funeral, 
no more than eighteen francs seventy-five 
centimes is charged. 

In the year 1847 there were about twenty- 
five thousand burials, of which eight thousand 
belonged to one of the nine classes, and about 
seventeen thousand received the ordinary 
service. In 1848 there were twenty-four 
thousand burials performed by the public 
undertaker, of which about six thousand 
eight hundred paid for extraordinary service. 

It is found that more than one half of the 
families which pay for extraordinary service 
select, for their dead, a funeral according to the 
scale given for the sixth or seventh class ; the 
expenses of which range between seven pounds 
and three pounds. Out of the eight thousand 
classed burials in 1847, only about three 
thousand belonged to the sixth class, costing 


a little more than seven pounds, and two} 


thousand six hundred more belonged to the 
seventh. class, and cost three pounds ten. 

Next to the fifth class, the fourth is the one 
most frequently selected, but the funerals in 
that class—costing about forty-two pounds— 
do not reach five hundred in number. Next 
to the fourth class, the third is the one 
commonly chosen. In 1847, the ninth class 
—the cheapest form of independent burial— 
in which class the funerals each cost under 
a sovereign, numbered two or three hun- 
dred. In the second class, paying a hun- 
dred and sixteen pounds, there are about a 
hundred funerals; and funerals of the first 
class—the dearest and the rarest—occurred 
only twenty-seven times in 1847, and only 
twelve times in the year 1848. Funerals of 
the eighth class are also rare; there being 
about fifty or eighty in the year. 

The undertaker of funerals has to pay 
church dues. These amount to thirty or forty 
thousand pounds a year, a varying amount 
which pretty exactly represents one half of 
his entire receipts. About one third of the 
remaining half is spent on the material neces- 
sary to his undertaking, namely, the mainte- 
nance of a hundred and six horses—that is 
always the fixed number, and when more are 
wanted they are hired—harness and carriage 
work, palls, and decorations and costumes. 
The number of carriages of various kinds on 
the establishment is one hundred and ninety- 
two. Horses, of course, form the most costly 
item in the list. In 1847 more than a 
thousand pair were hired, in 1848 only three 
hundred and fifty. About ten thousand 
three hundred biers and deal coffins, and 
seven hundred coffins in oak and lead, are 
maintained as a trading stock. Nine or ten 





yearly without charge to the indigent. Upon 
the remaining two-thirds of the sum left to 
the contractor after payment of church dues, 
then lies the charge of paying salaries and 
wages to the men employed upon the business. 
The number of the staff is five hundred and 
forty-six, of which one hundred and thirty- 
nine are employed, and paid, only when their 
service is required ; four hundred and seven 
have to be constantly maintained. 

One hundred and thirty-seven of these 
men are administrative agents appointed by 
the Municipal Prefect, but paid by the under- 
taker. There is an inspector of funerals 
with a salary of ‘one hundred and eighty- 
seven pounds ten; an inspector of ceme- 
teries with the same salary ; a sub-inspector 
of funerals, and so forth; funeral directors, 
bearers, and grave-diggers ;—these last the 
undertaker pays, through the town authorities, 
at the rate of sixpence for each grave. There 
are fifteen such functionaries, each of whom 
receives in this way an average of thirty-five 
pounds a year. Four hundred and fourteen 
other men are employed by the appointment 
of the undertaker. Some of these are em- 
ployed only on occasion, engaged constantly 
during winter, when mortality is high, and 
not employed or paid in the slack season. 
From among the men whose services are thus 
occasionally used, the ranks of the constant 
servants are recruited. There are forty-seven 
persons employed in the office-business of the 
enterprise, receiving yearly payments that 
vary from one hundred cat forty pounds 
for a cashier, to twenty-five pounds for a 
porter. There are ninety-seven permanent 
and ninety-five temporary servants, among 
whom is the chief director, who has lodging, 
lights, and one hundred and fifty-six pounds 
five shillings a year. There is a veterinary 
surgeon who receives two hundred and sixty- 
five pounds a year for the shoeing of the 
horses, as well as for his professional atten- 
tion to their health. There are persons con- 
cerned about the palls, working painters, 
tailors, saddlers, and coach-makers, earning 
daily wages in proportion to their skill, and 
having constant work. Thirty-nine persons 
—plumbers, carpenters, and others—are em- 
ployed upon the coffins. Out of the whole 
number of five hundred and forty-six persons 
paid by the undertaker of funerals, fifty-two 
are women : seventeen of these being engaged 
upon the costumes, thirty-one upon the dra- 
peries, and four in the carriage department. 
Only two children are employed upon the 
business. : 

In this system there is no indecent preying 
upon grief, but there are some obvious ob- 
jections to it. The time of mourning is not 
taken advantage of to cheat the mourners. 
The few who choose, from mistaken no- 
tions of respect for the dead, to indulge in 
funereal pomps and vanities, are not made 
to pay inordinately for their error. As to 
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our existing system in England, it is too ridi- 
culous and humiliating, and too notoriously 
attended by a host of monstrous evils, to 
need a word of further notice here than we 
have, in this number, bestowed upon it. 


TITTLEBAT TACTICS. 


Most people know that every pool of fresh 
water, however small, is inhabited by a tribe 
of small fishes, called Sticklebacks by the 
vulgar, though they may not know that they 
are called Gasterostia by the learned. So 
numerous are these little fish in some local- 
ities, that they are caught in large quantities 
for use as manure ; and we must not overlook 
their importance in affording sport to the 
younger branches of our ragged population ; a 
class to whom the tittlebat fishery—a strictly 
British interest—appears more worthy of pro- 
tection than the search for foreign cod. It is 
not, however, either as farmers or fishermen, 
that we may concern ourselves just now with 


these little creatures. The study of tittlebats | 


has revealed some facts that are well worth 


relating ; we propose, therefore, to relate 


them briefly. 

Fishes, as far as our limited knowledge of 
their habits will enable us to say so, generally 
deposit their eggs, or spawn, in some place of 
greater or less security, choosing a spot far 
enough out of the way of the enemies of the 
young fry, but rarely taking any further 


trouble. In this respect they afford a striking 
contrast to birds, whose ingenuity in the 
construction of their nests, unwearied assi- 
duity in the bringing up of their young, and 
courage in their defence, call for so much of 
the observer’s admiration. Poets must not 
add, however, to their doves and robins, 
tittlebats as apt illustrations of maternal 
love. Among these fishes it is the male 
that takes all the parental cares upon himself; 
he builds the nest, watches the hatching of 
the eggs, trains up the young ones in the way 
they should go, and defends them in the hour 
of peril. 

At the approach of the breeding season, 
which commences in May, the male stickle- 
back—which then acquires great  brilliancy 
of colour—takes possession of some parti- 
cular spot which seems fit for his purpose ; 
and chivalrously defends it against all 
comers. Any other fish that approaches the 
defended spot is instantly attacked with 
vigour ; battles result of the most desperate 
description. Having secured possession of 
the chosen place by these repeated contests, 
the little fish begins the business of nest-build- 
ing. He collects together every little fibre he 
can find which appears likely to suit his 
purpose ; and in so doing he makes careful 
selection. The fitness of every piece he, in the 
first place, carefully tries by dropping it from 
his mouth and watching it as it sinks in the 
water ; if it fall rapidly, that is to say; if it be 
heavy enough to lie still at the bottom of the 
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water, it is immediately carried off and added 
to the materials already collected ; but, if it 
fall too slowly, it is tried a second time in the 
same way; and if proved too light, it is 
abandoned altogether. If the tittlebat should 
chance to meet with any piece peculiarly well 
fitted for some special purpose, he carries it 
off immediately to his nest, where an extensive 
re-arrangement of his materials takes place, 
apparently in order to dispose of the new 
prize in the most favourable manner ; and it 
is only by dint of great labour that he 
succeeds at last in getting every piece fitted 
in the best way to his perfect satisfaction, 
The fibres are pressed strongly into the mass 
of materials with the nose of the fish ; any 
refractory piece is kept in the desired position 
by means of a small stone, or a few particles 
of sand brought in the mouth, and neatly 
dropped upon it; if, however, this method 
should not succeed, the offending fibre is 
rejected altogether. 

After a short time ‘the tittlebat makes 
a round hole in the middle of the mass that 
he has built, by pressing upon it with his 
snout ; he then continues his previous opera- 
tions, building up the walls of the nest by the 
constant addition of fresh fibres, pressing 
them in, and interlacing them continually with 
his nose. These operations, however, do not 
proceed without interruption, Any other 
male fish that may chance to make his appear- 
ance in the neighbourhood of the nest is 
promptly attacked ; whilst, by way of a more 
agreeable distraction, the artificer sometimes 
dashes off in pursuit of the female, seizing her 
by the fins, and testifying the extremely 
lively nature of his love. Sometimes the 
materials collected are gently shaken up, or 
tugged asunder in various directions, then 
again compressed ; sometimes the fish hangs 
head downwards immediately over the nest, 
with his body and fins in a curious state of 
vibratory motion, by which means a strong 
current of water is impelled over the struc- 
ture, apparently for the purpose of testing its 
firmness, and for the washing out any light 
loose matter which might make the fabric of | 
the nest unsafe. Sometimes he draws his 
body slowly over the surface of his work, 
apparently at the same time emitting some 
glutinous fluid, which, perhaps, assists im 
keeping the materials together, or which, 
perhaps, may be the milt, the same operation 
being performed after the deposition of eggs 
by the female fish. 

The nest, when complete, is of an irregu- 
larly round form, measuring more than an 
inch across: the central hole is roofed in, and 
a small opening being constructed at each 
side of the nest, a direct passage is formed 
throughout. ‘The nest is then carefully 
examined on every side; any loose ends 
are pushed in and loaded with additional 
sand, The whole arrangements having been 
thus carefully brought to perfection, the 
female approaches the nest for the purpose 
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of depositing her eggs. As soon as she 
appears, the male fish appears mad with ex- 
citement, darts round her in every direction, 
then darts to his nest and back again, betray- 
ing in every possible way the most frantic 
delight. The female then, passing through 
the nest, deposits the spawn in the cavity 
prepared for it. 

The cares of the male fish do not end here. 
He remains assiduous in his attention to 
the nest; sometimes shaking up the mate- 
rials, sometimes repairing it, sometimes putting 
his head into the aperture at the top, to 
assure himself of the continued safety of his 
treasures; or, now and then, hanging head 
downwards over it, to drive a current of 
water over the spawn, probably for the pur- 
pose of free ventilation. In the midst of 
all these occupations, he does not lose his 
chivalrous propensities ; but still defends his 
charge, dashing down like a true fish-at-arms 
upon any stranger who intrudes on his 
domain. 

But his assiduities increase when the young 
fry begin to be hatched; then the combats 
become more frequent and more prolonged, 
being conducted, according to one observer, 
with much science. The sparring, in one 
instance observed by Mr. Hancock, of New- 
castle, “ was very wary, and generally lasted a 
few seconds before the combatants closed. 
The attack was usually commenced by one 
quietly creeping up, watching its opportunity ; 
on this, the other, acting on the defensive, 
would turn its broadside to the enemy, and 
raising the ventral spine, wait to receive the 
onslaught ; the assailant, intimidated by this 
formidable demonstration, would then slowly 
retreat, and, in its turn, had in the same 
manner to defend itself. After thus advancing 
and retreating for a few times, one, taking 
advantage of an unguarded moment, woul 
rush in upon its opponent and butt at it with 
its head, apparently endeavouring to bite ; 
the other, rallying, returned the compliment, 
and after dashing at each other in this way 
two or three times with extraordinary rapidity, 
the round would terminate, and each fish 
retreat to its nest to recommence its more 
immediate rudimental duties.” Translated 
into proper scientific language, one might 
write such things of reasonable beings in a 
sporting newspaper. 

The parent at this time rarely quits the 
nest; during the day, his attention to his 
offspring is unwearied ; during the night, he 
rests either upon or close alongside the nest. 
When any members of the young family 
venture for the first time to swim out, they 
are instantly seized in the mouth of their 
ever-watchful guardian, and are quietly put 
back into the nest. Rarely do any of them, at 
this time, escape his vigilance, and when they 
do, it is commonly their fate to fall into the 
Jaws of an enemy: they are devoured by fish 
of their own species. 

In about three days after the first appear- 
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ance of fry inthe nest, all the eggs are hatched, 
and the parent’s labour for the ventilation of 
the nest ceases. The young that were first 
hatched are then allowed more liberty, and 
the whole of the family is, by degrees, accus- 
tomed to a less restricted boundary. For 
some time, however, they are all kept within 
certain limits, and brought back in the mouth 
of their parent whenever they succeed in 
breaking out of bounds. 

Another fish, nearly allied to this, the 
Fifteen-spined Stickleback, which is not un- 
common on our coast, forms a very similar 
nest, and appears in other respects to behave 
like the common fresh-water species ; and 
there are, no doubt, many more possessing 
habits quite as interesting, which have not 
yet been discovered, owing to the obvious 
difficulty of observing closely the behaviour of 
a fish in his own home. The extent of the 
difficulty may be appreciated, when we reflect 
that, although the tittlebat is so common an 
inhabitant of every puddle throughout the 
country, the facts in its natural history, of 
which we have just now been speaking, are 
quite recent additions to our knowledge. 


A WEDDING IN THE CLOUDS. 


Arter a climb up six hundred steps cut in 
the solid rock, I found myself the other day 
in the picturesque village of Anacapri, also, 
in the clouds. The excitement of the Feast 
of Saint Antonio of Padua was just dying 
away, but I found that the excitement of a 
grand wedding that was to take place on the 
succeeding day maintained abundant liveli- 
ness among the villagers. That very after- 
noon “things” were to be priced, and other 
necessary business was on foot ; I had friends 
in the place, and was initiated into all the 
mysteries. I did but peep in at the bride, for 
she and her attendants were alarmed at our 
intrusion. Diana and her nymphs— the 
female members of her family—were seated 
round a table, many gossips helping them, 
and three or four valuers being at work among 
them upon the wardrobe of the bride, that 
formed a large heap in the middle. Love in 
most countries is acquainted with arithmetic, 
and in this case the bride was bound to carry 
to her future lord not only the treasure of 
herself, but also a fixed sum in coin or clothes. 
With a view to the strict fulfilment of this 
portion of the marriage contract, her ward- 
robe was, at the moment when I peeped in at 
her door, being examined and appraised care- 
fully piece by piece. Ifa wife among these 
villagers die childless, the dowry she took 
with her to her husband, clothes and all, 
returns to her own family. 

The treasures of this bride had been in- 
creased by presents from her friends, each of 
whom had seem to her some little keep- 
sake—a handkerchief, a pair of stockings, or 
a sheet, perhaps—and now the resulting 
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mountain of female apparel was piled up 


before the group of the fair villagers, whose 
bright Italian eyes were feasting upon all the 
finery, and whose tongues were publishing 
reviews of stuffs and ribbons, all pronounced 


to be of the most admirable quality, and an | 


honour to the village in which they had been 
produced. 


I was next favoured with an introduction | 
to the bridegroom at his house, and there, of | 


course, was able to walk boldly in and talk at 
leisure, That happiest of men had once been 
a labourer upon the soil, but had become in 
his neighbour’s eyes a millionaire by inherit- 
ing the well-lined pocket of a sly priest, who 
was his uncle. “ Look here, sir,” said the 
bridegroom, who affected no regret at the 
departure of his sainted relative ; “This was 


the niche at which he used to say his prayers. | 
Under it we found his doubloons—such a} 


quantity. He was a close-fisted old boy. One 
by I bought something of him and omitted 
to pay a few odd farthings—a sum so small 
that it escaped my attention. However, at 
my next confession, he refused to absolve me 
until the uttermost farthing had been got 
into his clutch.” The old priest’s house had, 
according to the taste of his heir, been 
gorgeously adorned. The bedroom walls had 
been painted in fresco ; the bed in the centre 
looked intensely dignified with a pile of six 


pillows displayed on such occasions is re- 


garded as a measure of the bridegroom's 


wealth. They show certainly how high he 
can carry his head, if he pleases. 


We were next requested to look round the | 


room and admire the pictures and images of 
madonnas and saints, together with some 
ieces of ebony work that would really have 

en purchased at a high price by collectors 
in this country. Such work is often to be 
met with even in the poorest and filthiest of 
Italian dwellings. We were then led up to 
the great subject of clothes. 
the bride and her flowers (which it is cus- 
tomary for the gentleman’ to furnish) were 
displayed before us: we were instructed on 
the subject of their price and quality, and 
then a pause was made, to be filled up by 
epithets of admiration. From fhe dress of 
the bride, we were taken by the simple-minded 


and pantaloons that he proposed to wear 
himself upon the morrow. Falling into 
his humour we spread out his garments on 
the table, felt their texture, held them up 
against the light, and scented them with the 
incense of praise until our friend was evidently 
gratified, Coffee and rosolio were then pro- 
duced and pressed upon us very urgently. 


The departed priest had left behind him a/ given, and the bride then, between a brother 


cellar whose stock was in itself a good in- 
heritance ; he had evidently loved the bottle 
not less than the bag. 

When I came out of the bridegroom’s house, 
I found the villagers tying themselves up in 





\in full sail. 
pairs of pillows at its head. The number of 


The dress of | 
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es 


knots about the road, discussing the great 


things that would be done to-morrow ; and I 
travelled homeward down the six hundred 
steps a little vexed that I was not to take 
part in the festival, since I was not familiar 
with the family about to be beatified. Never. 
theless, when the next morning arrived, I had 
found means to make a friend of a friend of 
the bride, and was sending up to Anacapri, 
as my wedding offering, several pounds of 
fish, which I proposed to follow. So I went 
up the steps again, and found that all the 
mountain had turned out and come into the 
village. The bridegroom, in his wedding 
pantaloons and coat of glory, was surrounded 
by his male friends, and on the point of 
setting out towards the dwelling of the bride, 
I attached myself to his procession, and away 
we went. At the bride’s house we found the 
ladies : as for the bride herself, when I beheld 


|a damsel in the dress I had examined yester- 
| day, wearing the silver flowers I had fingered, 


bound up now with fresh carnations, I knew 
of course at once that it was she who was the 


| happiest of girls. To the ae furnished 


by her lover she had added an equipment of 
her own—such as Italian village-maidens 


‘love—of rings, and chains, and pins, and 
| brooches, without limit as to number or size, 


One brooch was the representation of a ship 
By the side of the bride there 
also dangled two great watches, quite as 
bright as gold. Whether there were any works 
inside them I do not know, but I do know 
that they shone like pocket suns, and what 
more could be wanted in a watch that was to 
be worn upon a gala day ? I was rude enough 
to count the rings with which the fingers of 
the bride were crusted ; there were eighteen, 
most of them monsters as to width. When 
they were too large in the hoop, they had 
been made to fit by the easy process of twist- 
ing a piece of string about the narrow part, 
The bejewelled beauty, overloaded with this 
village finery, really did not look over- 
dressed. The decorations were in keepin 

with the place and the occasion; I couk 
think of odd lines in Catullus when I saw her 
glittering under her white veil and her chap- 
let of gay flowers. 


She was seated in her home. The bride- 


groom having informed her that it was now 
bridegroom to the contemplation of the coat 


time to go to church, she arose, and, in affec- 


|tionate performance of the usual ceremony, 
| knelt before each of her parents, entreating 


pardon for her past offences, and a blessin 
on her future life. With tears from the ol 
people, and not without emotion on the part 
of all bystanders—for villagers, in Italy, 
keep their emotions where they can be 
got at very readily—the home blessing was 


and a sister, was led out from the paternal 
roof. Then the ae procession formed, 
I fell into my place, and we marched off in 
very great state to the church. A mass and a 
benediction there, and then the marrow of the 
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day—so far as it cohcerned her—was got at ; | 
the maiden was a wife, and was led out of | 
church between the sister and the groom’s-| 
man of her husband. 

Outside the porch we found the mountain. 
All the mountain had not put on its best 
clothes for nothing. The people, with their 
black eyes full of fun, were shrieking, laugh- 
ing, dancing, round the porch. The bride 
appeared ; there was a merry shout. The 
bridegroom followed with his friends ; and 
instantly he and his friends began to throw, 
over the bride’s head, among the assembled 
folk a storm of comfits. Woe to the bride- 
groom who is mean on such occasions, and | 
economises in his dealings with the comfit | 
merchant! No sweetmeats, no acclamation— | 
for such is the custom of the country. 
Through a chaos of scrambling, rolling, fight- 
ing, laughing, and of all the passions that 
inhabit an Italian breast, we followed the 
impeded half-affrighted bride to her new| 
habitation, In the days of the old Romans, | 
on occasions like this, the scrambling cere-| 
mony was precisely similar. If not comfits, 
there were nuts to scatter, as says Virgil in 
his eclogues, “ While they bring you a wife—| 
men scatter the nuts.” 

The door of the bridegroom’s house had 
been prepared for our arrival. It was| 


adorned with myrtle and evergreen, while 
in the courts, arches of evergreens were built ; 
again, a custom that, like nearly all the others, 
has descended from the old Augustan days. 


We find it in the verses of Catullus. At the 
door the newly-married wife was met by the 
nearest female relation of her husband—a 
sister in this case—who, having put comfits 
into her mouth and into her bosom, bade her 
enter with her right foot foremost. This 
done, she embraced her, and the wife was so 
installed in her new dwelling. 

Sweetmeats, rosolio, and such refreshments, 
were then handed round as the first offering 
of the new housekeeper to her friends ; but, 
what next? The awkward half-hour before 
dinner was, in this case, an awkward three 
hours and a half. It was then eight o’clock, 
a.m.—for your Italian villager begins the 
day betimes—and it was not until the dread- 
fully late hour of half-past eleven, that the 
husband was to give the customary dinner— 
customary, also, in the old classic times—to 
his wife’s friends. What were we to do 
with ourselves in the meantime? Dinner 
was preparing in the house for sixty people, 
and we were of course quite in the way until it 
should be ready. We set out, therefore, in file, 
still keeping to the form of a procession, to 
enjoy a morning walk under the hot June sun 
and make a series of calls. We called first 
on a priest, an uncle of the bride, entitled in 
every respect to the honour of the first call ; 
he treated us all with rosolio, and gave to 
me, as the foreigner and stranger, a bouquet. 
From him, too, I received, with other talk, a 
little information. He told me that the 
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villagers of Anacapri had all become related 
so closely to each other by continual inter- 
marriage, that it was very seldom that a mar- 
riage took place which was not within the 
prohibited degrees of affinity. For most, 
marriages, therefore, among his parishioners, 
there was required, by way of license, dis- 
pensation from the Pope. On one occasion, 
when this dispensation was refused, the lovers 
voted on their own behalf marriage unneces- 
sary. Dispensation was then granted at once ; 
on the sensible condition. that, by way of 
penance, they should carry lighted torches at 
their wedding, and lick the floor of their 
chamber on the wedding night. Having paid 
our visit to the priest and trailed off our pro- 
cession to the houses of some other relatives, 
getting ourselves, by the way, thoroughly 
roasted against dinner-time, we at length all 
turned our noses in the direction of the bride- 
groom’s smoking chimney. 

Outside the door of the house of feasting 
there was a crowd still on the look-out for 
sweetmeats ; inside there was a crowd of busy 
people playing at cooks, hurrying to and fro— 
too many certainly—but, if our noses were 
to be relied upon, the broth had not been 
spoilt. I, being a foreigner, was treated with 


| distinction, and ushered into the state-room— 


which on this occasion was the bed-room 


'—there, among the honoured few, were 


to be found the village Syndic and the 
notary, the conductor of the telegraph, and 
other members of the fashionable world of 
Anacapri. 

This, let me tell the world of England, was 
no common wedding, and great efforts had 
been made to get it up with a becoming 
dignity. The chief motive for producing an 
impressive demonstration was a feud existing 
in the village, which was divided into parties 
who went with and against the vicar. The 
bridegroom who was Anti-vicarite was backed 
therefore by the Mayor and his clique—heads 
of the Anti-vicaritic section—for the purpose 
of producing, out of the gorgeousness of this 
wedding, an impressive demonstration of 
the respectability of the Aunti-vicaritic, and, by 
consequence, the meanness of the Vicaritic, 
party. The Mayor and the great dignitaries 
kept their corner of the room quite select, 
conversing only with each other. Jrecognised 
his worship at once, as having been formerly 
the keeper of a village coffee-house well 
known to me, and subsequently steward on 
board the Palermo steamer ; having retired 
upon his earnings, he had been able to add 
dignity to his leisure by becoming Syndic of 
Anacapri. Although they had commenced 
their talk in whispers, the great men as they 
proceeded grewa little loud, and communicated 
some part of their wisdom to our friends in 
other corners of the room. They would talk 
politics, while they were waiting in groups 
for their dinner ; and they felt a little proud 
of being able to do that, aloud, in a land where 
spies and worms are equally abundant. The 
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Syndic—who from his position was considered 
to be well informed upon the current move- 


ments of the world, and the diplomatic gossip | 
of the courts of Europe—informed me, for | 
| secretly 
England must go down, now that Lord Peel | 


my own comfort, that it was well understood 


was dead. The doctor had heard that Pal- 
merston had been put into prison in conse- 
quence of a letter from King Ferdinand to 
Queen Victoria; in fact, her Majesty had 
often been heard to declare that she would 
not tolerate him any longer. Lords Gladstone 
and Roosl were also discussed, and then a 
worthy priest assured me that the Roman 
Catholic religion had been recently proclaimed 
in England. I said that I did not know it. 
O yes, he answered, perfectly true ; besides 
it had been long known here, that the Queen 
was favourable to the change, and that she 


constantly heard mass. 
was supposed, had exercised a baneful in- 
fluence upon her. 
presently exhausted all their ammunition, 
there occurred a silence, during which I turned 
to the bridegroom, who was very anxious to 
be eloquent to me upon the private story of 
his feast. He had distributed so much bread 


among the poor; he had thrown so’ many 
pounds (a hundred and forty pounds) of com- 
fits among the people; he was about to tell 
me what he had prepared for dinner, with 
the secret history of every dish, when. we 


were told that it was ready, and proceeded to 
the table. 

There was one small table reserved for the 
dignitaries, at the head of which sat, of course, 
the Syndic, supported on one side by the 
bride and on the other by myself, in my 
distinguished capacity of foreigner. Other 
distinguished persons ranged themselves 
about us with a ceremonious and impressive 
silence. The dinner was worthy to be set 
before a Mayor, and it was eaten rapidly by a 
large number of tht guests. There was no 
uniformity displayed in the mode of eating, as 
there is at English dinner-tables. Every one 
threw his character into his work ; and the 
long table was bordered round with groups of 
busy arms and heads amusingly contrasted : 
the even line’ being here and there pleasantly 
broken by an upraised hand, from which two 
or three feet of maccaroni were in course of 
being dropped into a mouth below. Not one 
of the least important persons in the party was 
the village poet—carpenter by trade—a Peter 
Quince, with a great faculty for rhyming, who 
pore many a burst of laughter by his coup- 

ets. Every chance incident that caught his 
attention at the dinner-table was improvised 
immediately into verse ; brindisis were rhymed 
off to the health of everybody. The habit 
caught like fire on coal upon the fancy of the 
company ; the people warmed, and fumed, and 
presently broke outinto a blaze of verse ; 
everybody had rhymed toasts to propose, or 
rhymed comments on a neighbour’s nose, and 


| sunset. 
had a private chapel in her palace, where she | 
But Lord Roosl, ‘it | 


The great guns ‘having | 
|a great, calm lake, bounded: by islands which 
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thought it fit to show his wit by doing away | 
with prose. As others became talkative, the 
impelling genius who had set loose the flood 
of rhyme became reserved, and hiccupped 
behind his hand. His poetical 
abilities being esteemed, a peculiar flagon of 
wine had been placed at his side when dinner | 
commenced, in order that he might be forceed— | 
by aid of a glass, as they force cucumbers—to 
flower early. He had accordingly burst out 
into bloom very soon after dinner had com- 
menced, but, by the time dinner was over, his 
productive power was exhausted. 

Dinner being over, they removed the tables 
and called in guitarandtambourin. Dancing | 
began, at which the guests acquitted them- | 
selves gracefully and merrily, labouring well | 
to tire each other down until it was nearly | 
Then the whole party turned out to 
escort me in triumph to the steps that lead 
down into Capri. There was no cloud in the | 
sky as we peaheniied farewells on the brow of 
the hill; the Bay of Naples lay before us like 


seemed lost in the deep golden tints of the | 
departing sun, The eye could skirt the coast 
and rest upon Misenum, Bais, Pozzuoli, 
Naples, which at a distance of twenty-three 
miles was so clearly seen, that it almost 
invited one to look in at its open windows; 
then there was the rich back-ground far away, 
and coming back from this, my eyes dwelt | 
cheerfully again upon the gay little crowd of | 
villagers of Anacapri, with his worship the 
Syndiec joking at their head, all ready, with | 
bright eyes, waving handkerchiefs, and a fire | 
of absurd amiable couplets, to see me safely | 
off upon my journey down the mountain 
stairs. : 

I was hospitably urged to visit Anacapri | 
again, when, according to just custom, the | 
return feast would be given by the relations | 
of the bride. It was quite fair that the 
bride’s family should have its turn of merri- | 
ment, since its members were bound, by 4 | 
custom rigidly observed, to stay at home upon | 
the wedding-day as mourners for the loss of 
the departed girl. Before I end my story, 
let me say for the credit of Italian villagers, 
that although most of the guests at the 
wedding-feast were of the lower orders— | 
fishermen and rustics—and neither wine nor | 
mirth were stinted, I saw no trace of intoxica- 
tion, if I except the prostration of the poet, 
who enjoyed the privilege of poet’s license In | 
his measures ; and I heard no syllable, in jest | 
or earnest, that was not as pure as the fresh 
mountain air. 
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